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When to Plow for Wheat. 


For ten years the Oklahoma experiment 
station at Stillwater has been conduci- 
ing variety tests of wheat, as well as mak- 
ing other experiments relative to plowing, 
manuring, seeding, etc. For the past three 
years, plats have been plowed the middle 
of July, August and September. Different 
plowings were all seeded the same day and 
the plats given like treatment in all other 
respects. The seeding for this year’s crop 
was made October 1, with Fulcaster wheat, 
at the rate of 1% bushels per acre, on land 
which was very thin and poor. The July 
plowing yielded 17 bushels per acre, August 
18.1 bushels, and September 19.3 bushels. 
The difference is small and probably net 
more than could be accounted for by qual- 
ity of soil on different plats. 

In the test of 1900-1, the July plowing 
yielded 43.6 bushels, August 38.2 bushels, 
September 40.2: bushels;.and in the preced- 
ing season July 31.3 bushels, August 23.4 
bushels,- September. 15.3 bushels: The av- 
erage for the three years is: July 30.64 bush- 
els, August: 26:59 bushels, September 24.93 
bushels, making a difference of about four 
bushels in favor of the July plowing over 
August, and about six bushels over Sep- 
tember. Six years’ experience with wheat 
culture has shown that the difference in fa- 
vor of July plowing is considerably greater 
than the above. In the above tests, two of 
the three seasons afforded unusually favor- 
uble conditions for getting late plowing in 
shape for seeding. The land being in small 
plats was prepared somewhat better than 
the average farmer would do it, which 
would show a greater gain for the late 
plowings. 

Early, medium and late seeding was also 
tested, sowings being made the middle of 
September, October and November. The 
uverage of three years’ totals gave the fol- 
lowing yields per acre: September seeding 
32.2 bushels, October 31.8 bushels, November 
20.5 bushels. Besides being much smaller 
in amount, the grain from the November 
seeding is always very inferior in quality. 
Aside from the value of the fall pasture 
which the early seeding affords, the October 
seeding is generally about as good as that 
of September, but if the seeding is deferred 
until about the middle of Oetober the dif- 
ference is likely to be greater and consid- 
erable risk is taken. 





Methods of Handling Silage Creps. 


IDAHO EXPERIMENT STATION, 





When large crops of corn are to be har- 
vested for the silo, the modern corn binder 
is the thing. For the small crop, the corn 
knife will be a more appropriate implement. 
The corn knife, wielded by an active man, 
can be made to cut a surprisingly large 
amount of corn in a day. Im using the 
knife the corn should be deposited in 
bunches of such a size that they may be 
taken up conveniently at one armful and 
loaded onto the wagon. The work of load- 
ing; will be facilitated by having the 
bunches of corn placed across the row soa 
that they can be picked up easily. 

It has been-suggested that low wagons 
be used for hauling the corn, with a port- 
able platform attached at the rear, so that 
the loader can walk up into the. wagon and 
deposit his armful of fodder. When the 
loading is completed the platform is trans- 
ferred to the next wagon. A very simple 
and effectual device for cutting corn con- 
sists of a sled with a cutting knife attached 
to the side near the front, at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. The sled is hauled by one 
herse beside the corn row, and a man, 
kneeling on the platform, gathers the corn 
in his arms as it is cut off and deposits it 
in bunches on the ground. An ingenious 
device, operated on a somewhat similar plan 
when attached to a wagon, permits thé corn 
to be loaded as it is cut. The platform is 


removable and may be attached to other 
wagons on-the completion ‘of ‘the loading. 


SEPTEMBER FIELD TEXTS 


In harvesting the finer growing forage’ 


crops, the mower and rake answer all 
purposes. The plan followed by the Idaho 
experiment station, is to mow in strips and 
follow closely with the rake. One load is 
cut at-a time, and when the lead is com- 
pleted, the men operating the mower and 
rake assist in loading, making three loaders 
in the field a large portion of the time. 
Where the distance from field to silo is 
comparatively short, two teams with three 
wagons will deliver as fast as the cutter 
will handle it. On cloudy, or showery days, 
it will do no harm to have several loads cut 
ahead, but in hot, clear weather, it is best 
to have the forage gathered up closely after 
the mower. 

If by accident the forage hecomes much 
wilted, water should be added, either in the 
silo, or as it ascends the carrier. This item 
of moisture is an important one with clover 
and vetch silage. When these plants are in 
the best condition for silage, their moisture 
content is perhaps as low as may be safely 
risked in the silo. Forage carrying too 
large a percentage of solid matter in pro- 
portion to its moisture does not become 
sufficiently compact to effectually exclude 
the air. To allow clover, at the proper 
stage of ripeness, to go into the silo in a 
wilted condition, without adding water, 
invited failure. It is doubtful if adding 
water to wilted fresh clover, cut at the 
proper stage, will improve the silage. Hence 
the indiscriminate use of water, regardless 
of the condition of the clover, may not be 
good practice. 

—— 


Farm Experience with Manure Spreade-~. 





In view of the great economy and profit 
in spreading manure evenly and breaking 
it up In fine particles it seems strange that 
more manure spreaders are not used. A big 
chapter could be written on this subject 
were we so disposed, showing not only the 
handsome income to be derived from the 
investment in a spreader, the larger crops 
which can be grown through its judicious 
use, but how to make one load of manure 
go as far as two went before. We prefer, 
however, to give the experience of farmers 
who have used a spreader long enough to 
speak intelligently of its faults and merits, 
as will be found below: 

That I am delighted with the work of the 
manure spreader would be putting it very 
mildly. One man covered 40 acres during 
March, besides doing any amount of other 
work on the farm, and caring for and feed- 
ing 150 head of stock, mostly cattle. I think 
it safe to say he can handle three times as 
much manure as by the old way. I consider 
one load so handled worth three. My 
spreader is the most useful machine on 
the farm.—[J. M. Harman, De Kalb Coun- 
ty, Mo. 

I have used a spreader for two years, and 
would not think of getting along without 
one now. I handle the manure from about 
100 head of cattle. As to the quantity that 
can_be handled, that depends upon the man 
that uses the manure and upon the condiion 
of the manure. Other things being equal, a 
man will handle considerably more with a 
spreader than he will in’ the old way and 
will also do it easier and more satisfac- 
torily. It must not be inferred from what 
I have said, that the condition of the 
manure makes any difference in the spread- 
ing, but only in the loading. A good ma- 
chine will spread all kinds of manure 
equally well. Manure can be made to ga 
two or three times as far with a spreader 
as by hand. The manure will not only go 
farther when put on with a machine, but 
it goes on the ground evenly, which is a 
matter of first tmportance when the effect 
upon the crop is considered. Any kind of 
manure can be put upon either grass land, 
ground that is to be plowed or even a plowed 


field without the usual inconveriience that 


results from spreading manure containing 
straw or hard chunks, Altogether, I con- 








valuable machines that a farmer can own.— 
[Charles E. Colony, Johnson County, Ia. 

Fully twice as much manure can be 
handled with the spreader as with the 
wagon, on the average farm. I estimate 
that the same quantity of manure put on 
twice the area with spreader will give 
equally good results. The increase of crop 
consists in manuring two acres instead of 
one. Don’t think I am claiming too much 
for the spreader, for if you discount my 
claim 50%, the spreader would easily figure 
out the best paying investment on the farm. 
[J. H. Rittenhouse, Fayette Cotnty, Pa. 

Having used a manure spreader one year 
I can say that it is splendid, rums easy, 
manure goes twice as far, and the machine 
fines it in good shape. The farmer that does 
not have a manure spreader, a low down 
wagon and a corn harvester gets left and 
has a lot of hard work on hand.—[Joshua 
S. Dodge, Essex County, Mass. 

Our experience of five years tells us that 
we have no farm implement that pays as 
well in saving of labor and income from 
the land: as a manure spreader, as it spreads 
the manure so fine and evenly over the sur- 
face. Take an acre for instance. In the 
old way of spreading by hand it took two 
men one day with team and 18 loads of 
manure. With spreader one man with team 
one day and 14 loads will do as well, a sav- 
ing of one day’s work and four loads of 
manure. And for the income. We should 
choose the acre treated with the 14 loads, 
as the whole surface receives a fine coating 
of manure. We farm principally for hay 
and top-dress our mowings every other year 
with 10 loads to the acre.—[F. H. Skinner 
& Son, Orleans County, Vt. 

I use the spreader all times of the year 
and almost every week in the year. It 
spreads all kinds of manure successfully, 
more evenly than can be done by hand and 
as fast as five or six men can do it. One 
man can haul and spread as much as two 
can haul and spread with wagons. As it 
spreads more evenly it will cover more Iand 
and I think far better results ean be 
obtained. Manure on the surface gives bet- 
ter results than when it is plowed under. 
The machine will spread so evenly and 
them I can put manure on all kinds of crops 
while the plants are small and obtain bet- 
ter results than in any other way. T have 
a large amount of manure to handle, and 
when there is some spare time I-put a man 
to spreading. My experience with spread- 
ing manure on alfalfa has given extra good 
results.—_[George A. Monroe, Rice County, 
Kan. 


Lctenbeapiiliinatdcwcamen 
Selection of Seed Corn in Field—In se- 
lecting stock seed in the field,- the most 
convenient plan is to make a partition in 
the wagon bed. As the husker goes along 
the rows, he can easily throw the good ears 
from the good stalks into one compartment, 
and the poor ears or ears from poor stalks 
into the other. A second selection must be 
made at the seed house, and all undesirable 
ears thrown out which escaped the ‘eye of 
the husker. In order to do this most satis- 
factorily and economically, the selected corn 
can be thrown out of the wagon into a 
general bin at the seedhouse. Here other 
men can select the seed to be finally pre- 
served and pile it up in sections, discarding 
all inferior ears.—[A. D. Shamel, I!inois. 


Winter Vetch (Vicia Sativa) finds great 
favor at the New York experiment station 
at Geneya as a cover crop. Sown in mid- 
summer or early fall it makes a magnificent 
growth, thoroughly covering the soil and 
often is green in the spring, after the 
severest winter weather. It is then plowed 
under. and not only adds much needed 
humus or vegetable matter to the soil, but 
supplies a large quantity of nitrogen which 
the plant has extracted from the afr. The 
soil here is rather ofa clayey nature under- 
drained with tile. 


Barley for Hay—The hulless and beard- 


- Jess varieties of barley are much more de- 
sider a manure spreader one of the most: :- 


strable''for hay than the bearded. 
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Storing and Curing Sweet Potatoes. 

PROF M. B, WAITE, U 8 DEPT OF AGRICULTURE. 

In the south, sweet potatoes are stored 
in a very simple way by simply piling them 
up in a hill containing 30 to 50 bushels, 
with a perforated wooden flue to ventilate 
the pile, and covering them with a_ few 
inches of dry pine needles, straw, leaves, 
corn stalks, etc, and then with a layer of 
rough boards and dirt. The farther north 
one goes the more difficult it is to keep 
sweet potatoes. In Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey, sweet potatoes can only 
be kept by putting them in a warm, tight 
storage house, constantly heated with arti- 
ficial heat. The conditions necessary for 
the successful storage of sweet potatoes in 
this latitude are practically the same as an 
ordinary living room, although the temper- 
ature need not be quite so high, except 
during the “firing” or drying out period. 

The best type of storage house is prob- 
ably in the form familiar to most people 
as that of a bank barn. The basement of 
such a building is very easy to keep at a 
uniform temperature. The extreme dryness 
of a living room is not required for the 
sweet potato, but a slightly milder, moister 
atmosphere is probably superior. My larg- 
est sweet potato house, which is 28 by 40 
feet, is built entirely above ground, but 
the walls are double sealed on the inside 
with 6-inch pine boards with paper be- 
tween. The space between the 2 by 6-inch 
studding is packed with pine needles. The 
floors, underneath and overhead, are double, 
with paper between. Only a few openings 
for windows are made in the building and 
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these are provided with shutters, making a 
very tight, warm room. The sweet potatoes 
should be put into the storage house the 
same day they are dug. In fact, just as 
soon as they are dried out and sorted. They 
should be handled as carefully as possible. 
Sweet potatoes intended for storage should 
be handled about the same as choice fruits, 
The ordinary %-basket is a popular pack- 
age for carrying and transporting sweet 
potatoes. They can be hauled in these 
baskets and carefully dumped in the bins 
without serious injury. 7 

The sweet potato house should be heated 
to the temperature of 98 to 100 degrees, 
three or four days before the potatoes are 
put in, until it is thoroughly dried out. 
While the potatoes are going in and for a 
week to ten days days after that time, the 
house should be kept-very hot. As much as 
80 degrees, and some would prefer to have 
it from 90 to 100 degrees. I used to heat my 
houses 98 to 100 degrees but concluded, from 
the slight shriveling which I noticed, that 
this was too warm. My crop last year was 
fired at about 80 degrees. It generally takes 
a week or ten days after the last potatoes 
are in before the bins are thoroughly cured 
out. Only an expert can tell when to stop 
firing. A few symptoms, however, can be 
given which will enable one to judge pretty 
accurately. 

While the potatoes are being heated up 
they sweat rather profusely, the air in the 
house smells moist, and dew deposits on 
the windows at night. The heat and ven- 
tilation gradually carries this moisture out 
of the house and the air begins to smell 
dry and dusty. The potatoes next to the 
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stove and on top of the pile will begin 
to sprout slightly, and if this is accom- 
panied by the dry smell and feeling of the 
house, it can safely be assumed that the 
crop is cured. The firing dries up all sores 
or broken ends on the potatoes, compels 
them to go through a sweat and then takes 
up the moisture which this sweating 
develops. It compels the potato to go 
through some physiological change which 
puts it in condition for keeping. The result 
is that if the temperature is gradually 
lowered to about 60 degrees, potatoes which 
have been fired properly will keep all winter 
long. These heated potatoes are also slight- 
ly improved in quality and are known on 
the market as kiln-dried potatoes. 


Examine Seed Wheat Carefully. 


The matter of securing good seed wheat 
is doubly important this season because of 
the fact that in many places the grain was 
damaged in the shock. Some of the kernels 
Sprouted and others were injured by heat- 
ing because of being placed in the bin while 
damp. Wheat threshed early and put into 
the granary before the heavy rains came, 
will probably germinate readily. It will be 
advisable, however, to run it through a 
fanning mill and remove all light, shrunken 
and small kernels. This should always be 
done, but the present season a special ef- 
fort should be made to get rid of the ker- 
nels that might not germinate. 

Where wheat was rained on in the shock 
or stack, and where some of the kernels 
sprouted, the problem is a very serious one, 
Careful examination shows that occasion- 
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FOR THE STORE HOUSE ON A MARYLAND FARM 
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This picture is a typical scene on the Maryland farm of Prof M. B. Waite, during the sweet potato harvest. A few years 
ago this was a so-called abandoned farm, grown up with pine and underbrush. Under the careful management of Prof Waite it 


is now considered one of the most productive farms in Anne Arundel county. 


trees, as shown in the illustration. 


Sweetpotatees are grown between the rows of 
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ally a kernel which has started to grow 
will upon being placed in proper conditions 
develop a stool of wheat. However, if the 
sprout has been rubbed off in threshing, 
or in fanning, the germinative power is 
destroyed. Then, too, if the sprouts at- 
tain any considerable length, say % inch, 
there is very little hope of getting any 
growth at all. In other words seed wheat 
that was injured in the shock by rain or in 
the bin from heating, is a very unreliable 
seed. In no case should it be used if any 
other kind can be secured. If it must be 
sowed, fan very carefully, test the ger- 
minating power and increase the amount 
used per acre accordingly. For instance, 
if 10% of the kernels fail to germinate, sow 
one-tenth more seed per acre. 

By far the best method this year is to 
secure seed that was not rained upon, or 
to use seed from last year’s crop. There is 
still some old wheat in the country and 
the wise farmer will use every endeavor to 
get hold of as much of this as possible. 


Heavy Wheat Crop Being Secured. 
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It is customary on September 1 to make 
the final report of the season on condition 
of the wheat crop. The data then present- 
ed represents the condition of the crop at 
time of harvest for winter wheat, and just 
when ready for harvest in case of spring 
wheat. In the case of winter wheat the 
figure reported is always modified by the 
experience of the observers in actually 
handling the crop and to a certain extent 
by the threshing results then available. On 
this account the final report of eondition 
should furnish a very close basis for figur- 
ing and the probable rate of yield per acre. 

The final condition of the winter wheat 
crop September 1 is reported at 84.0, or a 
little higher than at the last report on July 
1, according to returns to American Agri- 
culturist from county correspondents in all 
wheat growing states. This figure is above 
the average for a series of years, but it is 
lower than last year, when at this date 
the average was reported at 92.3. 

In all probability the difference between 
the condition of the two crops at time of 
harvest is not so great as these figures 
would indicate. This year the quality of 
the crop suffered considerably after har- 
vest on account of continual rains, while 
the stock was in shock awaiting the 
thresher. 

Threshing results show some remarkable 
figures this year, especially in Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and [Illinois. In many 
parts of these states and in practically ev- 
ery portion of Missouri and Nebraska the 
rate of yield not only surpasses all records, 
but even exceeds what the experience of 
years had indicated as the full capacity of 
the soil under perfect weather conditions. 

The rate of yield reported this year in 
Nebraska is one of the most remarkable 


features of the season. This state 15 years . 


ago was not regarded as of the slightest 
importance in the winter wheat crop. It 
has nearly 2,000,000 acres of winter wheat 
this year, and the average rate of yield 
as developed by actual threshing resulis is 
22.6 bushels per acre, a figure which has 
never been equaled as a state average by 
any state outside of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Results this year place Nebraska as 
second or third in the rank of winter wheat 
states, and will undoubtedly insure such an 
acreage next year as will give it a standing 
second to Kansas only in winter wheat 
area. 
THE CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT 

is less satisfactory than a month ago, the 
average being reported at 88.2, against 91.3 
on August 1. Very little in the way 
of threshing had been done on Sep- 
tember I; not enough to serve as a basis 
for even a tentative estimate of the actual 
rate of yield. Taking the condition, as 
reported, however, it is reasonable to expect 
a crop in Minnesota and the Dakotas of at 
least 200,000,000 bushels, or a spring wheat 
c~on of fully 300,000,000. This with a winter 











SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


wheat crop of fully 450,000,000 would indicate 
a total wheat crop this year fully as large 
as the record crop harvested in 1901. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of spring and’winter wheat at harvest 
as reported on September 1, and the thresh- 
ing returns of winter wheat up to that date: 





——Condition—-—, Winter 
Winter Spring yield pa 
2 ee Seer ee 88 - 17.0 
Pennsylvania . 80 f.. 15.5 
. arr . 85 — 12.6 
Arkansas . 80 — 9.0 
Tennessee .. a a 7.5 
West Virgini . 65 _ 8.2 
Kentucky ..... om _ 9.0 
SN -acacaee ‘. _ 17.5 
Michigan - 8 80 17.3 
Indiana . 8 -- 16.4 
Illinois ... . Z 90 19.5 
Wisconsin . 8 7 18.0 
Minnesota . . 90 82 14.0 
MR dative jade —— 85 18.0 
MNIEE focconccasctanced 100 — 20 0 
NE oa cig wacsoee ees 66 72 10.8 
OS eae 97 90 22.5 
WIOFth Data... cc ccces — 90 _— 
ee — 91 _ 
RK  dcncansccencden 92 95 14.5 
COUR sy cecunescdncccdueus 91 96 23 5 
WRN, so. cccncicccses 93 96 26.0 
COIOUEOED ov écncccceesste 80 — 13.7 
MPM kvacccccacsnssseoens 80 9 11.0 
SG. castaniansinesdvads 84.0 8.2 14.8 





Weather Uncertainty in Corn. 





The month of August over the greater 
part of the corn belt was marked by the 
same peculiar weather conditions that pre- 
vailed during June and July. The temper- 
ature, especially in the northern half of 
the belt, ranged abnormally low, and as a 
rule there was a continued excess of mois- 
ture. On the other hand, in Kansas there 
was a considerable area that suffered to 
some extent from drouth, which, however, 
was broken before the end of the month, 
but not until some permanent damage had 
been done. 

The net result of the weather situation 
of the month is a crop condition reported 
as very little changed from that of a month 
ago, the general average as consolidated 
from county reports to American Agricul- 
turist standing at the time 87.3, against 88.9 
August 1. The present reported condition 
is about an average for a series of years 
at this time, and if crop deductions could 
be made safely from the mere figures of 
conditional average it would be safe to 
anticipate a rate of yield a little above the 
normal. The situation, however, this year 
has been abnormal from the beginning and 
no definite conclusions can be drawn even 
at this advanced stage of crop develop- 
ment. . 

June, July and August have been cool 
and wet over the greater part of the corn 
belt, and the crop result will hinge to a 
very large extent upon the weather of Sep- 
tember. In the northern half of the corn 
belt, including in this roughly half of In- 
diana and Illinois, and all of Iowa, and the 
larger part of Nebraska, the crop is delayed 
in maturity anywhere from one to three 
weeks. 

American Agriculturist reports are ordi- 
narily unanimous in showing a very heavy 
earing of corn over almost the whole belt, 
many correspondents declaring there are 
more stalks with three good ears each than 
there are barren stalks this year. With 
such a condition, if frost holds off until 
the later corn can ripen, it is reasonable to 
expect a very heavy rate of yield upon a 
considerable part of*the corn areas this 
year. 

Taking the present report figures of con- 
ditions, and assuming that the season 
is late enough to ripen up the crop, it 
is probably safe to expect a yield of at 
least 2,600,000,000 bushels, or slightly larger 
than was forecasted a month ago. It must 
be expressly understood, however, that 
American Agriculturtst this year does not 
make any forecast of the probable crop re- 
sult, on account of the weather uncertainty 
which hedges the crop. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent condition as reported by states; the fig- 


ures for last year being also presented for 
purposes of comparison: 
CORN CONDITION BY STATES SEPTEMBER 1. 





1902 1901 1902 1901 
ee See 7 87 [ae 94 61 
eae 90 90 BR sseesaas 100 34 
_.. re 55 48 Oe ae 29 
Ark . 88 40 ao 94 41 
lL 85 62 cf eee 80 80 
. Se 92 83 ea 80 65 
See 85 58 RE 93 93 
Re 93 65 ae 99 @ 80 
ED exe ena 75 78 , 90 90 
BnG «. . 96 57 a 85 30 
anes . 94 53 Other ..... 89 88 
Wis 83 75 —_-- — 
EE ancns: Oe 70 , 87.3 58.9 





Blight Cuts Into Potato Prospects. 





The most important development in the 
potato crop during the closing days of Au- 
gust and early September is blight. Owing 
tox.much rain and unfavorable weather, 
this is quite general throughout New York 
and New England, according to latest ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist, and must 
affect the ultimate yield. Reports from our 
correspondents in the field are not univer- 
sal in this direction, but sufficiently fre- 
quent to show that blight is widespread 
throughout important areas east of Niagara 
Falls. In Ohio, Michigan and further west, 
inctuding some of the most important po- 
tato growing states, conditions of this char- 
acter are less pronounced, yet the crop of 
potatoes must be uneven at best. 

If favorable weather continues: the first 
three weeks of September, the potato crop 
of the west will prove a fairly liberal one, 
although short of early hopes. In some 
of the heavy potato growing counties in 
Michigan, reports reach us of damage 
through drouth; fair promise for late varie- 
ties, provided frosts hold off. Good weather 
is needed in Ohio to mature the crop, which 
in some instances is reported very late. 
Conditions in Wisconsin and west of the 
Mississippi river are uneven. 

Growers in New York are much dissatis- 
fied with the outlook, which is very uneven. 
On high ground the crop has developed in 
better shape than on low, flat lands. 
Our correspondents very generally report 
the appearance of blight, owing to much 
rain, and this will probably cut into the 
crop yield materially. This condition is true 
of late varieties, which show deterioration 
in several of the important counties. 


Co-operative Wheat Tests. 





In the autumn of 1901, five varieties of 
winter wheat were distributed throughout 
Ontario for co-operative experiments. The 
average yields per acre of the co-oprative 
experiments are as follows: 


Straw, Grain, 
Varieties tous bu 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff......3.2 32.7 
EMGNEGE DOBMOE 0.000 cccecocccctis 32.0 
Early Genesee Giant ........ 3.1 29.5 
Michigan Amber ............. 3.3 27.5 
_ gt Eee | 26.9 


The popularity of the varieties with the 
experimenters is represented by the follow- 
ing figures: Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 100; 
Imperial Amber, 78; Early Genesee Giant, 
55; Michigan Amber, 50; and Turkey Red, 
47. The co-operative experimnetal work 
with winter trops is being considerably in- 
creased throughout Ontario this autumn, 
and will include tests with winter wheat, 
winter rye, hairy vetches, crimson clover 
and commercial fertilizers. 





Leaders in Dairying—The three leading 
states in number of creameries and cheese 
factories, as the twelfth federal census 
shows, are Wisconsin, New York and Iowa. 
The first had 1286 cheese factories and 788 
creameries, the second 1314 cheese factories 
and 740 creameries and the third 824 cream- 
eries and 85 cheese factories. Pennsylva- 
nia ranked fourth with 749 factories. Min- 
nesota, Illinois and Ohfo follow in the 
order named. 


Cider Filtered through cellulose filters 
and placed in a storage ceMar kept espe« 
eiany well in some German experiments, 








‘COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Beef industry Promising, West and East. 


that growers lost large sums of money in 
consequence. The failure iast year was due 
to the fact that the transportation of. fruit 
was something new and the needs of quick 
and prompt service were not properly rec- 
ognized. j 





Autumn approaches without noteworthy 
break in cattle prices, in spite of the liberal 
movement of range fed steers the past few 
weeks. The smaller movement of beeves, 

\ as noted frequently in these columns, and 
the naturally strong position of the cattle 
market in consequence, has been the feature 
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Butter Exporters’ Claim the new oleo 
law is interfering with their trade with the 
owing to the necessity of branding 


Handy Farm Wagons 
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of the season. During the first eight ‘topics, 4 coammEy Gi make the work easier for both the man and team. 
months of the year receipts of cattle at Corsnen grades adulterated: They state the labor of ional Seema ome ; 
Chicago, 1,787,065, were 167,000 head smaller it Will be necessary to fill their orders of the short 

than ry 1901 through Canadian sources, one New York 


firm having already gone to Montreal. A 
cheap grade of butter to the extent of some 
7,000,000 pounds yearly is exported from 
New York to the tropical countries. The 


Referring to the public discussion of the 
so-called beef trust this season, the well- 
known Missouri breeder of Hereford cattle, 


4000 lbs. Why neg) righthe eens 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel whee 
tofitany wegon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 6, QUINCY, ILL, 








YF Ss é 7 s at i is opin- ‘ 

one on eg oo sk oy oe "y “¢ ses dealers want the internal revenue depart- 
— . . = ogee pct aig = ‘aap wae ment to perimt them to ship without the 
fed cattle would only partly relieve the bee use of the brand. 

famine, ‘There will not then be a normal 


supply of beef,’’ he wrote, “and the short- 


Corn Oil is becoming an important prod- 
age will be more apparent when the prom- . & — » pre 
















uct. Over 3,000,000 gallons, worth $1,281,000, 
ised bumper crop of corn makes feed cheap, yore exported for the nine months ending tog 
and decreases the necessity of the farmer March 31, 1902. During the same time 26.- 4 Comseniy one-fourth as much as oll pain, vt 
to sell. The time has come at last when 999,999 gallons cottonseed oil and only 83,139 protection against fire- Needs only to be mixed with 
the price of beef warrants the eastern gallons linseed oil were sent abroad. ae ey ee per my ee 3 
farmer entering into the ranks of the beef ay 











The Water Paint C f America, 
Dept. -A2 100 Wait Steet, New York. 





makers. The supply of American beef has 
been overtaken and passed by the demand. 
We of the west ask you of the east to 
acquiesce in the inevitable, and to be thank- 
ful with us that the price of beef now 
insures the American farmer a _ suitable 
profit, and the occupation of all the hereto- 
fore open territory of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, makes the future in- 
crease of cattle, if there is to be an increase, 
a healthy and normal one, that will not be 
able to keep pace with the requirements of. a a 
an increasing population and foreign 

demand.” c 





Handling Barbed Wire with the device 
shown herewith is very much easier than 
by the old way. It saves clothes and lac- 
erated hands, and works well on uneven 
ground and through brush. Two strips, 
a-b, one inch by 2% inches wide and 30 
inches long, are used. Two inches from 
the end of each strip an inch hole is bored. 
Two round sticks 1 inch in diameter are 
necessary. Fard wood broom handles will 
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Quality of Hay Quite Uneven. 








2 PRONE TH Egle 


New hay is beginning to move to mar- 
ket with considerable rapidity, and the gen- 
erally liberal yield, as noted earlier in our 
columns, ought to mean fair profit to farm- 
ers, whether sold in its natural state or é t 
converted into meat animals and dairy 
products. Inquiry recently made in country 
districts shows the uneven quality of hay, 
confirming our earlier advices along this 
line. The rate of yield is generally good 
and prices cover a wide range. 

The liberal area under hay in the central 
west yielded fairly well, according to earlier 
advices to American Agriculturist. The qual- 
ity is variable, and prices naturally cover a 
wide range. For example, farmers in 
Shelby county, Ill, are receiving $6 to $7.50 
per ton for good hay and in Kankakee $8 





Representing a street scene in Manila and a model 
American farm home, the two scenes united by “Old 
Glory,”” maiied free to ali who may ask for them. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland,Ohio 
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DEVICE. FOR HANDLING BARBED: WIRE. 
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serve the purpose. The one shown at c-d | 
should be 2 feet long, while e-f is 20 inches 
long. The handle, c-d, may be fastened by 
driving a nail through the sidepiece, but 
e-f should be keyed so it may be removed 
from the frame and passed through the 
spool of wire as shown in the drawing. The 
wire is easily handled by drawing it over 
the ground with this simple device.--[W. 
Gordon, Montgomery County, N Y. j 





THE COIL 


in PAGE FENCE requires high tempered wire. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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to $10, while in parts of Missouri, where quan byt + 

the quality is far from uniform, timothy any other. Built sameas board fence any h height 
goes at $5 to $6, prairie as low as $3.50 to Fire Losses—Alabama: The loss of prop- Sample’ Ne Sold direct at —— 
$4.50. erty sold, retaining title until the purchase GENTS W ; 





price is paid, would fall on the vendor, 








The rate of yield in New York averages 





a little less than in the central west, and 
the quality is quite uneven, the crop, now 
secured, showing in numerous instances 
weeds and poor hay. In the western coun- 
ties fair to good quality is worth $8 to $12 
per ton, and in the central sections $7 to 
$11. The Ohio crop is very largely mixed 
hay, salable at the farm in some of the 
leading hay counties at $6 to $7 per ton, 


where the property was burned without the 
negligence or fault of the purchaser. 


Fraudulent Pretense—S. J., N J: Persons 
who were induced to support a woman dur- 
ing several years by her fraudulent pre- 
tense that she was destitute, when in fact 
she had a considerable sum of money in the 
bank, are entitled to be paid for their ser- 
vices out of her estate. 
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with No 1 timothy at $8 to $10. Pennsylva- 
nia secured a fair tonnage, but quality a 
little indifferent, and in some sections mixed 
hay selling at farms as low as $5 to $7. 
— ‘ => ONLY MILL 
Some Problems in Marketing Fruit—At 
the recent field meeting of the Connecticut 
pomological society at Yalesville, J. H. Hale 
spoke of some of the problems confronting 
Connecticut peach growers in marketing 
their coming crop. He advised growers to 
seek markets outside the state and dwelt 
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IAMOND GALVANIZED STEEL WINDMILLS 
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PROTEGTED FROM Dt ST. SAND. SLLEL I 
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upon the necessity of keeping the railroad 
companies and refrigerator car companies 
closely informed as to just how many cars 
and what service is needed by the growers. 
If this is done in ample time,he thought the 
railroads .would give. satisfactory service.- 
Last year 
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the railroad service was so poor 
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Packing Young Trees for Long Shipment. 


nursery stock to foreign 
countries, the methods of packing must 
vary, according to distance. We have 
packed trees for shipment to Corea, India, 
etc, and had them arrive in perfect con- 
dition. One shipment was on the way 12 
weeks. The main point is to exclude air, 
and retain just sufficient moisture to keep 
the trees fresh. If too much moisture, they 
will either heat or rot. Properly packed 
trees should be able to stand a trip from 
New York to South Africa without any 
special attention on the part of the car- 
riers, further than storing them where 
they will not be exposed to excessive heat, 
either from the sun or steam boilers, and 
where salt water will not reach them.— 
{Stark Brothers, Missouri. 

Packing nursery stock for foreign coun- 
tries or long distance shipment, it is neces- 
sary to use boxes as near airtight as pos- 
sible, and pack carefully with material that 
will stay about the roots and not be shaken 
off.—[Storrs & Harrison Co, Ohio. 

In shipping long distance, precaution 
must be used to have the packing in proper 
condition, not wet but moist. Boxes must 
be well made and double paper lined, using 
plenty of packing among roots of each bun- 
dle before being placed in the box, and half 
straw between the bundles. To ship to 
South Africa or any other distant point, 
special attention in packing will pay both 
the shipper and receiver.—[J. G. Harrison 
& Sons, Maryland. 

If in the dormant season, fall or winter, 
and if cases are paper lined, the goods can 
remain two or three months unhurt. The 
cases must be protected from drying winds. 
Seedlings packed in this manner in France, 
I have kept repeatedly for. five months in 
perfect condition. No stock should be 
shipped to foreign countries except in 
tight cases, lined with heavy paper, packed 
as tightly as it is possible to press the 
goods in, and* the moss should be dry.— 
{Irving Rouse, New York. 

Trees for long shipment should be packed 
very carefully. Paper line cases and see 
that the packing material is not too wet. 
It should only be moist and plenty of it 
used about the roots.—[Franklin Davis 
Manufacturing Co, Maryland. 

The shipper in handling trees for export 
should see that they are packed in the hold 
of the vessel, where they will not be subject 





In shipping 


FARM AND ORCHARD 


to any extremes of heat from the boilers. 
If possible, arrangements could be made so 
that they can arrive and be planted in 
the cool or winter*»months, even if they had 
to be kept in cold storage in this country 
or on arrival until the proper conditions 
for planting were present.—[W. Atlee Bur- 
pee & Co, Pennsylvania. 


———— 


Wintering Raspberries. 


*“O. H, BARNHILL, IOWA, 





We protect the roots of fruit trees by 
growing cover crops or by mulching, but 
this is useless in the case of raspberries, 
for it is the vines and not the roots that 
need protection. R. M. Kellog has a theory 
that raspberry vines winterkill because they 
fail to ripen properly, which he claims they 
can be made to do by sowing oats among 
them in August. This growing grain will, 
it is claimed, absorb moisture and by dry- 
ing out the soil cause the vines to ripen 
their wood thoroughly before winter, and 
also prevent the fall rains from stimulat- 
ing a late, tender growth. 

The weak growth which young oats makes 
in the fall does not have any material effect 
on soil moisture. Oats do not absorb much 
moisture until it begins to head. It is 
doubtful if winterkilling results from the 
vines failing to ripen properly. It is more 
likely that they mature too soon rather than 
not soon enough. The leaves drop from the 
canes as early as July and the ends of 
the canes often die before winter arrives. 
Prof W. F. Massey says the summers are 
too long in the south to grow raspberries, 
and it may be that they are rather longer 
than necessary here in Iowa. 

Next season’s fruit buds form in mid- 
summer and the warm, late rains often 
eause them to open in the fall. I don’t 
believe that oats or any other crop will 
prevent this premature opening of buds. 
Weeds will not and they dry out the soil 


about as effectually as anything. New 
eanes are often broken off by the winds 
early in the summer. The second growth 


eanes which spring up and take their places 
usually escape the ravages of anthracnose 
and snowy tree cricket, being smooth and 
sound from base*to tip. Dewberries are 
sometimes mown off after fruiting, new 





*Read before northwestern Iowa horticul- 
tural society. 


. Further 





canes springing up and maturing before 
winter. Would a similar course be prac- 
ticable with the raspberry? It would. be 


an easy and very effective way of getting 
rid of all fungous and insect pests. The 
new canes would not make a false start in 
the fall, having no more time than neces- 
sary to ripen wood and buds. It is likely 
they wouldn’t have time enough, but the 
first canes might be removed earlier in the 
season, say June 1. This plan is not recom- 
mended, but merely suggested. 

Theré is only one way known of wintering 


raspberries safely, and that is by laying 
down the vines in the fall and covering 
with earth. 

—--——_ ~~ 


Fair Prices for Apples in Order. 


The past fortnight has brought no par- 
ticularly new development in commerical 
apple orchards beyond the normal growth 
common at this time of year. As earlie: 
outlined in our columns the crop of north- 
ern and western apples will prove uneven 
at best. Well posted growers are cautious 
about contracting their apples unless prices 
appear satisfactory to them. In the or- 
chard sections of New York, New England 
and the Canadian provinces, the weather 
has been generally satisfactory -the past 
two or three weeks, fruit showing fai: 
growth on the trees, some of the late va- 
rieties beginning to color nicely. 

Some of our correspondents in New York 
report prospects poorer than a month ago: 
others say developments satisfactory, with 
here and there a complaint of scab, mildew. 
etc. In Iiagara county, buyers are offering 
growers $2 to $2.25 per barrel, for sound 
winter varieties; in Monroe as high as $2.50 
east some correspondents report 
below this: Albany county advices $1.50 to 
$1.75. In few instances only have prices 
been estabilshed in New England. A general 
knowledge of the uneven conditions, how- 
ever, prevents growers from accepting the 
first bid made. 

In the central west the apple crep has 
developed fairly on the trees, but will prove 
irregular. There is little to say of present 
conditions beyond the normal growth, and 
the appearance here and there of consider- 
able scab and other defects. Only in a 
few instances do our correspondents in the 
country report transactions beyond the 
stage of inquiry between dealers and or- 
chardists. 




















MODERN STEAM THRESHING OUTFIT ON THE ROAD 


In sharp contrast to the old horse-power thresher with “changing of work” at threshing time, is the modern threshing 


outfit of steam engine, mammoth separator straw carrier, traveling kitchen and full set of hands. 
and takes entire charge of the threshing. . All that is required of the farmer is that he must remove and store the grain. 
capacity of such an outfit is limited only by the ability of the men to get the grain to the machine. 
great wheat producing prairies of the Unitd States, 


This goes from farm to farm 
The 
They are in use all over the 


and very much in evidence these bright September days. 














Keeping Hens in a City Back Yard. 
EXPERIENCE OF PROF W. H. BISHOP OF DELA- 

WARE IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY 

CONTEST. 

A flock of 29 Rhode Island Reds were on 
hand at the beginning of the contest year. 
These were housed in two pens with yards 
attached, containing about 1200 square feet, 
located op the back of a village yard. Dur- 
ing the year a new house 14x15 feet was 
built and divided into two pens. In Janu- 
ary some Plymouth Rocks were purchased 
to fill one pen, not enough Reds _ being 
raised. From 4 to 9 square feet of floor 
space and 20 to 40 square feet of yard space 
were ailowed for each fowl, the space vary- 
ing with the number of fowls on hand at 
any given time. The feed was purchased at 
retail prices with the exception of green 
food, which was raised in the garden. Prof 
Bishop thus describes his methods: 

In the morning I feed a mash which usu- 
ally consists of wheat bran, middlings and 
dried ground fish scrap, sometimes a little 
corn meal added, and for March, clover 
meal about every other day, a pint to 15 
fowls. To this number of fowls I give 
abdut one quart bran, one pint middlings 
and five ounces dry fish scrap. Feed must 
vary from day to day according to the ap- 
petite of fowls. Water dishes are washed 
and filled each morning, and warm water is 
used in winter for mash and for drinking. 
The noon feed consists of wheat, oats or 
cracked corn. At night I give whole corn, 
according to appetite. 

When the condition of garden and lawn 
permit or make it profitable, one or more 
pens of fowls are allowed a free run for 
the whole or part of the afternoon, and in 
the winter sometimes all day. In the sum- 
mer green food from the garden was given, 
Essex rape, spinach, lettuce, weeds, any- 
thing convenient or likely to go to waste, 


or that could be gotten easily. tape was 
grown especially for the fowls. Mangels 


were given for winter feeding, but I prefer 
cabbage if it can be had cheap enough, but 
generally it is worth more to sell for cash 
than for feed. Long wheat straw is gener- 
ally used on the floors of the houses. Dry 
leayes in the fall, and even the waste sweet 
corn stalks from the garden served a good 
purpose. Once in two or three months is 
often enough to change it. The floor should 
be covered 8 to 10 inches deep. 

The chickens were all hatched by hens 
and raised by them. From 203 eggs, the 
first of which were set February 15 and the 
last April 29, were hatched 115 chickens, of 
which I raised 102, 37 being pullets and 65 
cockerels, The following table shows the 
average cost of feed per hen, with the av- 
erage number of eggs laid per month, the 
price per dozen and their value. 


COST OF FEED AND PRODUCTION P HEN IN CENTS 


Cost Eges Price 
feed laid pdz Val 








April i? ae 23.1 15 29 
May pacha Sk Waleael 21.2 14 25 
SE th eaddandesacteaeanee eee 18.8 16 25 
GUE Sraaks oxi danndeigee 6.6 15.7 16 21 
pO re ee rere 6.3 10.2 16 14 
September AOR a 13.5 17 18 
October . 6.6 9.0 25 19 
November - 5.6 2.0 30 05 
December . 8.0 2.3 3 06 
January : a 6.2 26 13 
ee aE ae 10.5 25 22 
BEMPOEE ii ckca cre iactenctus ee 15.5 18% 25 

TOURY os ac sccscsassuceer. | ae 2.25 


The Rose Comb Brown Leghorn. 


BUSHNELL, NEW YORK. 


The second importation of Brown Leg- 
horns to this country in 1852 by Capt Gates 
of Mystic River, Ct, contained both Single 
and Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. For this 
reason we are thoroughly justified in say- 
ing that they are a pure Leghorn and not 
a made-up variety. Their breeding for 


ng - BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s. Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Fr. R. 











many years has also proved it. Their mer- 
its) justly entitle them to be called the 
standard fowl of to-day, in the sense that 
Webster defines the word standard as that 
which is established as a model. There 
are a few qualifications a bird must have 
to be in: the lead. First is egg production, 
which has been earned by and given to the 
Leghorn. Next is hardiness. 

This quality is so prominent that many 
advertisers use the picture of a young 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn as the most 
perfect type of hardiness. The clean, yel- 
low leg is very important in this country, 
as well as having a fowl that will give 
the best results from a given amount of 
feed. Careful experiments show that this 
variety is justly entitled to a place far in 
the lead in this point. Nearly all of the 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorn breeders 
of to-day are those who have  pre- 
viously tried other varieties, but finding the 
Leghorns superior in so many respects, are 
breeding them exclusively or. nearly so. 
They also stand our winter better than the 
single combs and lay much better in the 
trying season. 

One,.needs but to look at American Agri- 
culturist’s frontispiece, or to see a flock 
that has been bred to the fancy, to appre- 
ciate their beauty. The size has been in- 
creased some and the penciling as well. 
Their color is such that they can be yard- 
ed and look well where light colored fowls 
would be much out of condition. They are 
not old birds at one year, as are some of 
the larger breeds that take on so much fat 
that they cannot lay. While a _ well-bal- 
anced feed pays, it is not quite so impor- 
tant with them as with some other breeds. 
I should not make these statements so 
strong had I not found them so after many 
years’ ak aad with this variety. 

—— a 

Keeping Eggs—I always make it a point 
to put down eggs in September for family 
use to last through the winter in case the 
hens fail to lay in cold weather. If they lay 
enough for family use, I sell those laid down 
for double the price df September. I gen- 
erally pack them in dry oats, which will 
keep them quite fresh for four months.—[A. 





Summer Chicks are hard to raise, so my 
experience teaches me. Next year I will set 
no hens after the first week in June.—[{Mrs 
A. R. Kercheval, Will County, Illinois. 





Hens Pay for Groceries—During 26 years 
the proceeds from the eggs have supplied 
almost all the groceries for a large family 
on a farm of about 100 acres. I have paid 
out in cash during that time only $200, or 
an average of $7.69 a year.- Besides, all 
the linen and toweling were provided for 
the household. Can anyone beat that? We 
never sold a broiler during all that time, 
but had the good of them ourselves, while 
many of the neighbors sold their’s and had 
scanty board.—[James A. Patterson, Mon- 
mouth County, N J. 





Best -Egg Foods—Although I have used 
considerable corn for feed, I do not think 
it as good an egg food as buckwheat, oats, 
middlings, etc. I am well satisfied that 
meat scraps, bone, etc, fed two or three 
times in winter will give as good results 
as anything.—{Mrs J. L. Marvin, Rensse- 
laer County, N Y. 





Best Scratching Material—I get the 
broom straw for nothing from a broom shop 
near by and find it makes splendid litter 
for scratching. I like it better than wheat 
straw, hay, alfalfa or leaves, all of which 
I have tried. It is rather heavy and mats 
down a trifle, so that the fowls get pretty 


good leg exercise in scratching for~ grain. 
{G. W. Veditz, El Paso County, Col. 
rie 
Farmers in this county are very much 
delighted with rural free delivery: They 


have American Agriculturist to thank for 
advocating the principles of rural free 
delivery in its columns from time to time. 
fA. K. Norris, Seneca County, O. 
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Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

‘What havoc! 

Scroiula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 

Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and only 
cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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50 Different Bulbs all for 30¢. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 
Golden Sacred Lil 3 Ixias, 3 sorts. 
Tulips, id ble,1 sing’ e. | 3 Sparaxis, 3 sorts. 

Ni: ssu 3 Alltums, 3 sorts. 
Ss frieclote. waitesten, 
double white. 
BGiant anunculus. 
5 Spanish Iris. 
5 Freesias, mixed. 


Hyacinths. 
inths. 


3 Oxalis, 3 
All different eo ll and fine flowering hardy yo 
x... Free to all who seneriy, oof © elegant Fal' © 
jogue of Bulbs, Plan eds, for Fall planting —~) 

Winter blooming Gholcest Hyacinths Tulips, Narcis- 
7a Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and 

New Winter flowering Plants and Bulba Crimson 

Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardinal ia,Branching Tulip,ete. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
CRIMSON S'S. SGtNSToN, Bor 5, 8 


99 kills Prairie Dogs, 
e y Woodchucks, Gophers 
and Grain Insects. 

. “The wheels of the 

80 


the weevil, but you can stop their grinding was 
FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” *% coing. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y, 








now ready. 
tockley, Del. 








», All kinds of stock CHEAT’, 


TREES at Yen A prices. Apple, ate oy and Pear 
nd my N 2 nay Box A, Geneva, N.Y. 
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roofing, 
"SWAN'S 
Can be put on a new roof, on 
old shingles or tin. It’s soft 
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and becomes as 
slate. Send for Free Bample 
and Circulars. 


‘Ho Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 










THE A. F. SWAN CO- 


THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL 


SOME OF ITS LAN D 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selec- 
tion. These are the most valuable lands in the state and are 
situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for ten years. 


Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 
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THE FEED LOT 


Summary of Feed Consumed. Gain and Cost of Gain, 


Number of lot 1 2 *3 4 b 6 7 8 9 10 n 
Value feed consumed .$469.8f $518.78 $210.68 $502.13 9504.65 $507.47 $503.78 $454.10 $497.38 $487.56 $477.61 
i ntire 
ie (ibs). a b, aitees 4387 710 $140 5376 6229 4360 4360 4320 3710 4080 4680 
Av gain p steer (ibs). 225 235 107 275 270 218 227 216 185 204 224 
. steer 
“tbs +4 —s 2.51 2.38 2.92 2.88 2.32 2.42 2.30 1.97 2.17 2.49 
Cost of producin 100 2 
Tbs wei > neenuees “ <... $10.71 $11.02 $9.84 $9.34 $9.65 $11.64 $11.08 $10.51 $13.42 $11.95 $10.20 
was marketed at the end of 42 days because of the death: of three of the steers. 


*Lot 3 





Final Report of Cattle Feeding Tests. 





The extensive experiment undertaken by 
the Iowa station on the large farm owned 
by A. E. Cook, near Odebolt, Ia, was con- 
cluded the latter part of May as noted at 
the time in American Agriculturist. The 
complete report has just been sent out by 
Director Curtiss. The idea of the experi- 
ment was to compare the different kinds of 
cattle ~ feeds: Two hundred and twenty 
steers were selected from the 700 being fed 
by Mr Cook, They were divided into il 
lots and each lot was given a different kind 
of feed. The following combinations were 
used: Corn alone, corn and oil meal, corn 
and cottonseed meal, corn and gluten meal, 
corn and gluten feed, corn and germ oil 
meal, corn and dried blood, corn and Iowa 
stock food, corn and International stock 
food, corn and Standard stock food, corn 
and grass. 

The different lots 
water and _ shelter, 


were supplied with 
conditions being as 
nearly uniform as possible. The cattle were 
hardly up to the average of those fed 
throughout the state. Each lot contained 
one grade Hereford, four grade Angus 
and 15 grade Shorthorns. The corn was fed 
as snapped corn, shelled corn, corn and cob 
meal and corn meal during the last few 
weeks. For roughage wheat straw was used 
during the entire feeding period which last- 
ed 94 days, the cattle having been previous- 
ly brought to full feed gradually. Lot 11 
was allowed to run on a 2l-acre field of 
timothy pasture. 

The cattle were sold in Chicago and they 
were followed through the slaughter house. 
Each lot was valued separately and the 
results are shown in the table below. In 
this table not only is the value of the cattle 
considered, but also the value of the hogs, 
which followed the steers. The hogs re- 
ceived no other feed than that which passed 
through the cattle. The value of the pork 
produced is estimated on a basis of $7 per 
100 pounds, which is 55% per hundred below 
the top of market when the experiment 
closed. 

In this test no allewance is made for the 
labor involved or the interest on the 
investment.~ On the other hand no account 
was taken of the manure from the cattle. 
The prime object of the experiment was 
to get a comparative value of the different 
kinds of feeds used. 

The experiment station wants it distinctly 
understood that this year’s trials are by no 
means conclusive. The work will be dupli- 
cated next year. As shown by the tables 
the average net profit per steer varies wide- 
ly. For instance a ration of Buffalo gluten 
feed, corn and wheat straw returned a net 
profit of $3.11 per steer more than a ration 
of corn and wheat straw. A ration of gluten 
meal, corn and wheat straw returned a net 


- interesting. 


profit of $3.50 net per steer more than a 
ration of corn and wheat straw. Corn alone 
showed up remarkably well, especially when 
we remember that it was fed in connection 
with straw as roughage. Another element 
which will vary from year to year is the 
price of feeds. This year everything is high, 
but beef is_also high. 

On account of the short time the animals 
were on feed there were no marked differ- 
ences in the carcasses. The grass lot quite 
naturally suffered the most shrinkage. The 
carcasses from the lot on gluten meal were 
pronounced best by an expert. Al, how- 
ever, were of good quality and color. 

The results of the work in connection 
with the hogs following the steers are 
Twenty barrows averaging 142 
pounds were placed with each lot. They 
received no feed, except that which came 
through the steers. They made poor gains. 
In fact, at the end of eight weeks one-half 
of them had to be taken out and those 
remaining were not in marketable condition 
when the experiment closed. This clearly 
indicates that when care and good judg- 
ment are used in the feeding of the cattle 
not much is wasted. Even when the cattle 
were fed on snapped corn the hogs did not 
get very much nutriment. The hogs fol- 
lowing grass cattle made the heaviest gains. 
This might be accounted for from the fact 
that grass furnished them cwonsiderable 
food and from the general belief that more 
corn passes through grass cattle than those 
fed on dry feed. The experiment was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and being conducted 
under farm conditions with a considerable 
number of animals may be taken as an indi- 
eation at least of what may be expected on 
the farm when feed is given intelligently. 





Sheep Are Easily Kept—I simply turn 
my ewes and lambs to pasture about May 1, 
salt once a week until about September 1, 
when I wean the lambs and turn them into 
the meadow, where they remain until they 
go into winter quarters. No grain, rape, or 
roots are given while they are on grass.— 





[E. N. Bissell, Addison County, Vt. 
Growing Pigs should never be fed a 
great amount of corn. They should re- 


ceive bran, shorts and in some cases oats, 
although oats are not considered a very 
profitable feed for swine. Ground barley 
is excellent and good grass is always desir- 
able. The pig should never be extremely 
fat, it checks growth and injures his 
thrift afterward. The pigs should be kept 
growing from start to finish as a poor pig 
seldom pays. 


as 


Bloody Milk—H. a. New York, has a 
cow that has been giving bloody milk from 
the two front teats. Mix 40 grains tannic 
acid, two ounces glycerin and two ounces 
water, shake well and inject a little after 
each milking. 





Final Summary Cattle Feeding Test, 
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Lot—Feed used 2 < 
DES Ci cpincdemnaeieesesius en escocesscelO4Z $62.10 
2. Corn and oil meal............ ecceeseel082 654.10 
4. Corn and gluten meal........ ecceseedQto 63.75 
5. Corn and gluten feed...:...... eves 3025 «661.25 
6. Corn and germ oil meal.....,. ereeeeAO7 =—53.75 
7. Corn and dried blood....:..........1062 58.10 
Te CN BI BOW BGs cc ccccccccdcones 1015 50.75 
9. Corn and International food...... 1916 ~=50.89 
MN Dc ccccccancccoccsidhecen 1030 © 51.50 
pe ee eer ae 1053 - 52.65 





Including Results of Slaughter Tests. 


= es te x e. ts hee 
Se © Se = =e5 Sa ae no. oe 
Ss £8. ae f23 88 £2. 233 58 
8° to- SE +83 $2 SE= S58 88 
she. & 480. oh se: Ske oo 
< «3 * . = <a 
$24.10 1244 $7.45 $92.68 $1.86 $3.85 $94.54 $14.49 
25.94 1295 7.50 97.12 1.62 3.85 98.74 14.85 
25. 1321 87.65 100.06 133 3.85 101.39 17.99 
25.92 1277 7.60 97.05 1.57 3.85 98.62 17.60 
25.37 1265 7.40 93.61 1.52 385 95.13 12.16 
23.19 1258 7.60 95.61 1.89 3.85 97.50 15.36 
22.70 1201 7.40 88.87 1.52 3.85 90.39 13.09 
24.87 31167 7.20 . $4.02 1.83 3.85 85.95 6.33 
24.98 1198 7.00 83.86 139 385 85:25 6.52 
25.07 1246 - 7.55 94.07 2.47 - $3.85 96.54 34.97 
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Don’t Guess At RESULTS, 






















This man knows what he did and how he didit. Such endorse- 
ments as the ONE BOTT! a sufficient proof ofits merits. 
ONE BO TLE SAVED $100.CO. 
eadingly, Manitoba, Feb. 5,3 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I had a horse last summes 
@utant prodded with a fork on theinside of hind leg at knee 
oint, he kept getting worse so I tried a bottle of Kendall's 
pavin Cure on it, now he is just as well as he was befure he got 
That botile saved me $100. Y aes truly, 
J. JAMIESON. 
Price $1; six for$5. As a liaiment for fainily useit has no 
equal. Ask your druggist for KENUVALL’S SV’AVIN CUR, 
bo ‘4A Treatiseon the Morse,’’ the book free, or address, 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 


CALF FEEDER 


Co perry scientific ard 
Jagd “i practicalideas. Over 50,000 
fin use. No valves to get 
clogged and foul, Easily 
cleaned. Nipples are re- 
enforced. Preventsscours, 
Increases digestive capac- 
= ity in the dairy calf. Makes 
Veal worth 2c per Ib. more. The only feeder adopted 
by Exp. Ste. Extra gain on one calf pays for two 
feeders. Prevents a “set back” from the “starving 
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ss." Satisfaction Guaran or mon re- 
Awarded Gold Medal at Pan-Am. Ex Boid every in 
U. 8. and Canada. Price $1.60. Sent postpaid for $2.00, and #50ce box 


of Cows Relief free, that will cure Caked cote 3 12 to 24 hours. Heals 
for descriptive matter and 22 reasons for using 


sore teats. 
| 0. H. MFG. CO., Dept. i, Lyndon vt. | 


WHICH .. 


In either case you need ascale this 

fall and winter. Don't putitoff. We 

> | can ~ you - Ongood Seale. 

a — - igh grade. Guaranteed. Built 

— my on honor and at reasonable 

prices and terms, Free Catalogue, 
OSGOOD SCALE €O., 105 Central St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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SHORT ON CORN 
LONG ON WHEAT? 
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$509 MASS.BLDG, KANSAS CYMG 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


fy Cemeng my LE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 











=. a use 58 yeare. © Official ey by the 
nape. Low prices will “ rise you. Write for Samples. 
LL, 26u P lymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aS 
ere Retention of pla 
iO centa a4 failure to 
breed. Kellogg*s Con- 
dition Powder isa pestsives cure for these diseases, Write 


for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Pani, Minn. 


HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


have s guarantee cure for Heaves, Couchs and Colda. 
teed to cure or your money refunded. One package by 
mail, 60c 1% WULBoR web oi exp.,with written guarantee to cure 
G00 WELBbR MEAL CO., 260 2nd St Milwaukes. Wiese 
FOR SA LE Good Farm, 225 acres, 
#30 per acre. Well located 
miles from station. Peach, Pear, Plum and Apple Orenards, 
Grapes, small fruits, 9 room house, 2 sets of buildings, 


in good order, 3 drive wells. Bargain. Address 
J. H. THURSTON, Lincoln City, Sussex Ce., Delaware. 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 

sentatives of the ‘‘American Agricul- 

turist” in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young’ 
men without experience. but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency. should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
te experienced workers. We are equally 
Ww to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and enervetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
pro tion to interest every man who means 
business and who is seeking a resporsible 
sean and its emoluments Fer further 
4 P ulars, address the publishers, : 
apres ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
=| §2 and i Place, New York City 
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SOME FINE COTSWOLDS IMPORTED BY AN ILLINOIS BREEDER 


The Gambling Dairyman 


H. G. MANCHESTER. CONNECTICUT 





First be sure of your cows and then there 
will be no gambling with them. Don’t guess 
about your cows, but study them and learn 
why one does better than another. Raise 
your own calves from the best ones. The 
cows which you and I buy of a wandering 
cow puncher are the ones that someone 
else has been unable to make any money 
with. If you go at it right, there is no 
gamble in raising the calves. Get a good 
bull to start with and don’t let him run 
with the cows, for you never know when 
they will calve and when to dry them off. 
Take pains with the calves. Keep the milk 
pails from which they drink and their 
stables clean and you will have little or no 
trouble with- scours. 

Too many farmers start their calves in 
the spring and by fall they have a runt 
ealf. Then it-is put in a cold stable and 
fed on the poorest hay. Two years of this 
feed and care and you have a poor cow to 
start with and one that never will be a 
good one. The calf should have the best 
kind of food and of care and then there will 
be no gambling about the cow. 

Feed the cows regularly, milk them regu- 
larly, and give plenty of pure water to 
drink. Don’t milk one day at 6 p m, the 
next day at 5 and the day after at 3, in 
order to go off somewhere for a meeting. 
Don’t leave the cows out of doors over 
night in the storms of October. It will chill 
them and they will not do as well. Don’t 
let them get at apples in the fall so they 
will get @runk. Keep the fences up so they 
prill stay in the pastures and not cut their 
teats getting through wire fences. 


Some people are trying to make cheap 
milk without a silo, but it is a gamble. 
You cannot afford to get along without one. 
Many will buy feed this winter by the bag 
and spend their money for corn meal and 
oat feed instead of buying bran by the car- 
load or in ton lots when it is low in price, 
Others will buy sugar beet pulp at $7 to 
$8 per ton, while it is actually worth only 
$1 to $1.50. Too few farmers study the feed 
question. They buy in small quantities at 
high prices. If you use much feed, buy in 
car lots. You can save from $3 to $7 per 
ton in this way. If you don’t use a carload 
yourself, combine with one or two neigh- 
bors and get a load. After you get your 
milk, take care of it. Keep it clean and 
all the utensils with which it comes in 
contact. 





The Two Cotswold Rams, shown in an 
adjoining column, a yearling and a two- 
year-old respectively, were imported from 
England by Lewis Brothers of Illinois. They 
are first-class specimens of the breed, be- 
ing heavily wooled, with large bodies and 
bone of moderate size. In the old country 
they were prize animals at the royal agri- 
cultural show, and in America won first 
places at state and local fairs. This pho- 
tograph was taken at the last St Louis fair. 





Cleaning Hog Houses—<Arrange the pig 
pens so that they can be cleaned easily 
and supplied with fresh bedding. A hog 
house should be cleaned every day, other- 
wise it will soon become filthy and harbor 
disease germs. If this is properly attended 
to, it is no more work to clean the pig pen 
every morning than ft is to clean the 
horse stable. 


AND DAIRY 





Th SHARPLES 


Tubular Separator 
is different from other sepecstene— meee 
_ the labor to turn—one-tenth the parts to 
clean. You may have a free trial of it, 
; Catalogue No. 100 free. 


Sharpies Co., ?. M. Sharples 
Chicago. Ills. West Chester, Pa. 
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Trangements le 

Fever and that kills the cow. 

Most stubborn cases of this 
to treatment with 


Absorbine 


It allays the fever, reduces the swelling, takes 

out soreness and brings ®bout a prompt 

gravated case of 

Lump Jaw, and cure all Bureal Enturge- 

mente, Big Knee and allays Inflammation. 

Doesn’t blister--it doesn’t even take off the hair. 

Relieves Rheumatiam and Gout in Man- 

a kine. $2.00 per bottle delivered or at your 

regular dealer’s. Our free may save you 
doctor’sbills. Write to-day. 


W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








Cream Separator. 


If itis not satisfactory in every way don’t 


keep it. Awarded medal at Paris in 1900. 


The — makes it economy, no matter how 

small the dairy or herd. Send for catalogue. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. , 

Bor 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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—— NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Rin Curbs aod 

ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 


Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 


en ne Yés., Chicago. 
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Dollars 


BUYS 
DELIVERED, 


An 800 Lb. 
COOD SCALE, 
On Wheels, 
PLATFORM 16K 26 IN 
Cast Steel pivots, 
tem) Accurate, durable 

finished, Other sizes ani 
AGON SCALES #=> 
For circulars, address. 


JONES 

HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
BINGHAMTON, N, ¥, 

Box 9, 
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Agricultural Boo 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 






































THE U. S. 


PAYS BETTER THAN.A SAVINGS BANK 


Owing to its many money-saving and money-earning qualities, there is no better investment thata 
Dairyman can make thana U.S. Cream Separator. 
equal to ten or eleven cows without one, to say nothing about the cost of feeding and labor saved. 
Dairymen who are getting along without a separator, thereby hoping to save the expense of buying 
one, are making a grave mistake, as they are sure to find out sooner or later. Many have wished they 
had bought sooner, so will many others when they know the superior qualities of the U. S. 

If any dairyman was sure he would save enough the first year to pay for his separator, wouldn’t he 
buy? Well, that is just what hundreds and thousands of purchasers of the U. S, Separator have done, 
and some have made enough in six months. 


If you keep cows, write the VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt., 
fer their bookict “‘ How to Make Money,” which tells of a few of the many profitable experiences of users of 


SEPARATOR 






Eight or nine cows and a U.S. Separator are 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK DOLLAR 28 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in agub t e 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club 
Subscriptions can commence at any time 
year. Specimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCKIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

KENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan03 shows Get pent has been re- 
ceived up to January 1; 1903; Fe to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, 
be changed. 

DISCONTIu. UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 


scriptions. Terms sent on application. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents pond agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, Maps 


and sworn statement of circulation, ete, on a 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exc neues ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. The American 


Agricuiturist is unquestionably the best and “ cheapest 
medium in which te advertise for rurel business in the 
Middle or Southern States. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this journal. 
— guarantee is irrevocable and means just what it 
—. It means that no advertisement is allowed in our 
olumns until we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
ghabenaly reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It further means that if any sub- 


scriber is swindled through any advertisement in our 
columns, we reimburse him for the full amount of 
his loss. Complaint, however, must be made within one 


week from date any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs, etc, so that the matter can be adjusted while all 
the circumstances are fresh in mind. We do not, of course, 
guarantee that one advertiser's goods are better than 
another’s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
vertisers you state that you saw their advertisement in 
American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. tage stamps 
wil accepted for amounts less than $1, one-cent 
stamps preferred. Money orders, checks and dra 
should be made payable to the Grange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER (3, 1902 


The Proper Control of Trusts. 














No public utterance has attracted more 
attention in years than Pres Roosevelt’s 
speech at Providence on trusts. It was re- 
cently summarized in our pages. As yet 
the question is essentially non-partisan, as 
all parties are on record as “regulating 
trusts,” but just how to do it is one cf the 
most difficult problems before the country 
to-day. If every state adopted the Massa- 
chusetts corporation laws, which provide 
against ‘“‘water” and require shares to rep- 
resent 100 cents on the dollar, much of the 


wild-cat financiering of modern trusts 
would be guarded against. 
When states are competing with each 


other in giving corporations unrestrained 
powers, what shall be done? Is the time 
coming when a state charter shall be good 
only for the corporation whose business is 
confined to the state, while all corporations 
doing business in more than one state shall 
be obliged to be incorporated under federal 
statute and subject to federal supervision? 
This looks radical, but as a matter of fact 
is exactly the situation in the banking 
business to-day. The state bank, savings 
bank, the trust company, whose business 
is practically confined to one state, is sub- 
ject to the laws of inspection of that state, 
while national banks are entirely independ- 
ent of state laws and subject to federal 
control and supervision. This method of 


control of banks has worked well, and why 
will not the same system facilitate the con- 
trol of trusts? Of course this method with 
banks aims at protecting the shareholder 
against loss, while leaving 


and depositor 


EDITORIAL 


the bank free to conduct its business and 
make as much money as it can. 

Similar control of corporations doing an 
interstate business would likewise protect 
their shareholders, but it is difficult to see 
how under this plan, or any other, it is pos- 
sible to limit the profits or restrict the op- 
erations of trusts. Is it desirable to do so, 
even if feasible? Is the federal govern- 
ment to become more centralized in the fu- 
ture than has ever yet been dreamed of? 
These are only a few of the many difficult 
and delicate phases of the trust proposition. 
And this is true whether we speak of the 
capitalistic trust or the labor trust, for 
both are becoming equally powerful, and 
should be equally subject to control, and to 
a sense of their responsibility. It is desir- 
able that both labor and capital have every 
encouragement to profit through associated 
effort, and who shall draw the line where 
benefit from them becomes detrimental to 
the public? It is easy enough to rant on 
any phase of this question, but just how to 
work out any practical solution of it re- 
mains to be seen. 

EE 


Prizes for Fences and Fencing. 





The problem of fencing has been consid- 
erably simplified of late years by the abo- 
lition of much fence construction which 
is really unnecessary. The habit of doing 
away with the front fence on the street or 
road, and of removing fences, walls, hedges, 
etc, between small fields, has become in- 
creasingly prevalent in the eastern and 
middle states, while in the west, fences are 
now constructed only where absolutely re- 
quired. 

But with all this simplification, the ques- 
tion of fences and fencing is still one of in- 
creasing importance. Yet it has not been 
much discussed in the agricultural press 
for a number of years. Meanwhile, there 
has been much experience with newer meth- 
ods and materials, improvements on old 
ways, etc. Now, to obtain brief statements 
of jottings of such experience, and to as- 
certain what progress has been made in 
the fencing problem, we offer ten dollars in 
prizes for the best article upon any or all 
of the following topics: 

What kind of homemade fence is now 
being used or constructed in your section, 
in what way is it superior to the older 
methods of fencing, and what does it cost? 

Of fences made from manufactured ma- 
terial, what general type has proven satis- 
factory in your experience, and why? What 
is its first cost per red, how long does it 
last, what are its “outs,” etc? 

State particularly what kinds of posts are 
proving most satisfactory, what treatment 
they have to make them last long, their 
first cost and length of life, etc. 

This inquiry is to draw out the results 
of practical experience from disinterested 
users of various forms of fences. Agents 
and dealers in patent appliances will not be 
allowed to compete. A fair and disinter- 
ested discussion of this subject, free from 
anything of an advertising nature, ought 
to be of great interest. If improvements 
in existing methods or materials can be 
suggested, they will doubtless have the 
careful attention of manufacturers as well 
as readers. 

TT 

The death of Dr Edward Eggleston re- 
moves one of the most distinguished of 
American men of letters. He is of course 
universally known as the author of The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, also The Mystery of 
Metropolisville, and The End of the World, 
all of which were originally published by 
Orange Judd company and are still con- 
trolled by this firm. Dr Eggleston was also 
an editor and minister, and of late years 
a writer on American historical topics, his 
school histories being an immense advance 
over those formerly in use. The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster was one of the first American 
novels to depict local life in color in a sym- 
pathetie as well as humorous manner. It 
is one of the classics of literature and one 
of the most widely known and largely cir- 











It wiil stand 
for all time as a type of the best in the 


culated of American novels. 


realistic style. 

Why does the postoffice department 
persistently oppose the parcels service? The 
regulations and rates seem to be specially 
designed to turn business away from the 
postoffice into the express companies. The 
last instance of this is the refusal of Uncle 
Sam to conclude a parcels post arrange- 
ment with England. Anyhow the British 
postoffice has made a deal with the Ameri- 
can express company to deliver in any part 
of the UnitedStates parcels mailed from 
England, with a similar service from the 
United States to Great Britain. By this 
deal packages can be shipped between the 
states and England for the same or at a less 
rate than the express charges on the same 
weight within the United States. Of course 
the postoffice ought to do this. The sooner 
this is done, the better. 

To put yourself in touch with dealers of 
goods from first hands you cannot do any 
better than to carefully read the adver- 
tisements in each and every issue of this 
paper. We do not knowingly insert any 
advertisement that is fraudulent, and every 
year have offered to us thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of this business. You 
will find this class of advertisers in some 
agricultural papers, but never in ours. No 
paper is more liberal in standing by its 
readers, and no paper pays more careful 
attention to its advertising columns than 
the publishers of this paper. Always be 
sure and say you saw the advertisement 
in this paper; also read our guarantee 
printed in first column on this page. 

SO 

The importance of the tenth national irri- 
gation congress, to be held at Colorado 
Springs, October 6 to 9 is great. The inter- 
est in this proposition has increased since 
the enactment of a national law looking to- 
ward a conservative development of the 
arid west. An entire day will be devoted to 
the discussion of the national irrigaton act, 
which should lead to a better understanding 
of its provisions on the part of many inter- 
ests which have up to this date continued 
hostile to government aid, however slight 
and however conservatively planned. The 
American forestry association will meet with 
the irrigation congress, and the good work 
to be accomplished by these two movements 
will ryeceive generous attention and helpful 
discussion. 








—— a 


Farmers of many western states point 
with justifiable pride.to their buildings and 
equipment for agricultural education. Lib- 
eral appropriations have been made along 
these lines and the results are being shown 
year after year by the rapid strides along 
agricultural lines. It is high time for east- 
ern and southern states to be waking up 
to the importance of state aid in pushing 
their way to the front along educational 
lines. The Iowa legislature has given their 
agricultural college an annual building fund 
of $120,000 for five years. Our legislators 
need prompting, and farmers should not 
hesitate to call attention to the great de- 
ficiency in providing for their interents at 
the agricultural colleges. 





You may think it is because of the small- 
ness of the brain cavity that hens persist 
in sitting after you have tried to teach 
them better. But are there not some well- 
known statesmen who refuse to recognize 
that certain issues have been dead and 
buried for years? And are there not some 
otherwise pretty good farmers who persist 
in doing things in the same old way when 
they might adopt newer and better meth- 
ods? 





Automobiles seem to kill only those who 
run them too fast. Folks who see them 
coming usualfy have time to get out of 
the way. But the fellow who thinks he is 
having the fun, has to break his bones on 
whatever the machine happens to hit. 














Shall American Farmers Go to Canada? 

Americans who are thinkirg of emigyvat- 
ing to Canada to take up free farm lands, 
or those at very low price, should consider 
not only the present and future possibilities 
of Canadian agriculture, but the political 
and social conditions of the section in which 
they propose to settle. The causes which 
induce lurge numbers of Canadians to come 
to the United States should also be g:ven 
thoughtfulconsideration. If the country coes 
not offer sufficient inducements tothese peo- 
ple of English, Irish and French descent to 
stay there and make it their home, is it 
likely to prove more attractive to native- 
born Americans? The inducement of a free 
farm and low-priced adjoining lard in the 
wheat growing section of the northwest 
territories is certainly alluring at first sight, 
but with everyone able to take up a home- 
stead, where will the farmer get sufficient 
help to harvest his crops? Then, after he 
has a wheat crop ready for market, where 
is it to be sold? The markets of the United 
States are practically closed to Canad’an 
wheat and the farmer must look to the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic, a wide outlet but 
restricted so far as competition buying is 
concerned. 

American farmers who want to move to 
cheap land can find it in various parts of 
the country for $1.25 to $10 per acre. Add 
to this the fact of its being in or near set- 
tled communities with social, educational 
and other advantages, to say nothing of 
quick market and transportation facilit-es, 
and a climate much milder than the Cana- 
dian northwest. Unless a farmre can find 
better pay for his labor than his present 
condition and situation affords, a mere gift 
of 160 acres of land will not necessarily be 
of any material benefit to him or his family. 
These hints are thrown out as worth care- 
ful thought, not losing sight of the fact 
that without doubt the undeveloped Cana- 
dian northwest is a land of rich natural re- 
sources and great possibilities. 


———____ 


NEW YORK. 

Herkimer Co—R. M. Montgomery of New 
York city, a leader in the business of 
organizing syndicates, has completed pur- 
chases of country property in Warren, 
amounting in all to 820 acres. He proposes 
to increase them further as he can drive the 
bargains and all for the purpose of making 
himself a summer home, which shows that 
it takes more land to make a summer home 
for some men than it does to make a 
dozen first-class farms. Everyone to his 
taste, but we believe it is better to keep 
50 cows on 100 acres than 50 deer on 1000 
acres. . 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, Sept 8— 
Very many farmers are threshing 
their grain and shipping the straw to 
market. A large share of the rye 
straw has been damaged by rain. . The hay 
crop is above the average in quantity, but 
of poor quality. Considerable hay spoiled 
in the field and some have burned it there. 
Most potatoes have blighted and many are 
rotting. Oats is better in yield and weight 
than for a number of years. Corn very 
uneven; there are but few very good fields. 
Grass light, but generally fair. Apples the 
best in many years, with but few exceptions 
the trees are overloaded and the fruit is 
smooth, with scarcely a wormy apple. Fruit 
buyers are here from all directions and 
have bought many thousand bbls at from 
$1 to $1.50 p bbl for hand picked. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Sept 10—The 84th 
annual cattle show and fair at Watertown 
was very successful. Every department 
was well represented and the high reputa- 
tion of the society was fully sustained. 
The dwelling house of Dwight Bailey was 
destroyed by fire last week. Threshing has 
commeneed, oats are yielding abundantly, 
other grain fairly well. Well cultivated 
corn on the uplands will be good, other 
pieces will be a failure. Considerable of 
the early cut hay went into the barn wet 
and has damaged by molding. The quality 
of the whole crop is inferior to the general 
average. Pastures are good and but few 
are feeding milch cows. The late warm 
weather has improved fodder corn and it 
will be nearly an average crop. Potatoes 
show some rot. The yield will be large. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, Sept 9—Fall apples 
about 70% of an average crop, winter apples 
50%, pluans 20%, pears 40 to 50%, peaches 
40%. No damage to wheat by seasian fly 
or drouth, yield 25. to 40 bu wv -acre and 


AMONG 





quality good. Acreage of rye large and 
crop good, 20 to 25 bu p acre being quite 
common yields. Oats and barley excellent, 
the latter somewhat colored, corn small but 
earing well. Acreage of beans and cabbage 
in excess of last season and the Outlook 
bright for an immense crop of the former. 

West Berne, Albany Co, Sept 9—Oat 
crop enormous, both in straw and grain. 
Rye ground being plowed. Hop harvest 
begun, yield about one-half crop. Potatoes, 
which promised such a good crop, have 
blighted very badly. Apple crop right here 
very good, but in other sections poor. 

Spring Lake, Cayuga Co, Sept 6—Plowing 
for wheat has begun. Oat harvest is over 
and the yield good. Buckwheat a complete 
failure, beans looking fairly well, potatoes 
rotting and blighting badly. Corn doing 
better now. Apples are a light crop, pears 
yielding fairly well. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, Sept 9—Oats a great 
crop. Hay was short. Potatoes are blight- 
ing and the prospect for a good crop is 
very slim, corn almost a failure, beans 
struck with blight and will not be half a 
crop. Butter selling for 20c, eggs 20c. 

Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, Sept 6—Dry 
weather is hurting pastures and preventing 
fall plowing. Milk is scarce and agents of 
creameries and bottling works are trying 
to contract and run new territory. Thresh- 
ing has commenced. Oats a- good yield. 
Some report potatoes rotting. Apples not a 
full crop. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 9 —Oats a 
large crop, buckwheat looks well, potatoes 
rotting. Eggs plentiful and high, selling 
for 25c, an unknown price at this time of 
year. New oats very low, from 28 to 36c. 
Hay crop large, corn poor, in some fields 
not more than a foot or two in hight, rye 
good. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Sept 9—Early apples 
very plentiful and prices are low. Most 
farmers are shipping their stuff to New 
York. S. Jones has sold his crop of apples 
for $2750. There is an abundance of fail 
apples, prices ranging from $1 to $1.25 p bbl. 
Quite a large acreage of rye will be sown 
and seed rye is high. Potatoes are rotting. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Sept 8—Wheat 
is yielding well, 25 to 30 bus to the acre. 
Oats the best known in years, going from 
45 to 80 bus. Beans late, none harvested as 
yet. Quite a little fall plowing is being 
done. Timothy hay is bringing $10 p ton, 
wheat straw $4.25, wheat 70c p bu. Potatoes 
are rotting quite badly. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Sept 9—Plowing 
for rye has begun. Barns are full to over- 
flowing and the country is’ dotted “with 
stacks of hay. After feed is good and a 
large acreage of meadows will bear a sec- 
ond cutting. Much of the grain harvested 
was damaged by the rain. Corn is making 
rapid growth. Early potatoes and those 
planted on low ground are badly affected 
by blight and rot. Present conditions indi- 
cate a stronger demand for cattle. The yield 
of apples in this section will be fully 50% 
of the average. Lightning has done much 
damage this season. Potatoes $1.25 per bbl, 
butter 22c, eggs 22c, rye 50c, oats 48c, pigs 
9% to 10c p lb d w, hogs 8 to 8%c. 

Eagle Mills, Rensselaer Co, Sept 6—Oat 
harvest late, owing to the wet and pecu- 
liar season. Hay will be a full average 
crop, but of poor quality. Oats will be an 
abundant crop and of excellent quality. 
The yield averages 50 bus to the acre and 
from 38 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Pota- 
toes will be an extremely poor crop. The 
vines dried off early and rot is doing 
bad work. They sell for less than $1 a bbl. 
tye is an ordinary crop, corn also poor, 
considerable stalks but few ears. Buck- 
wheat is looking well. Fruit of all kinds 
very scarce. Fall feed good. Farmers are 
plowing for winter rye. 

West Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Sept 6— 
Hay secured in very poor condition, but 
crop much larger than expected. Winter 
wheat and rye were both good. W. H. 
Rowland threshed 123 bus of nice wheat 
from three acres of land. There was a very 
large acreage of oats with a yield of 40 to 
60 bus per acre, most fields going about 50 
bus. Corn is now improving, but will not 
be a good crop. Buckwheat is looking un- 
usually good and will probably be a big 
crop. Pears are good, but apples. have 
dropped badly and are of a véry poor qua#- 
ity, being one-sided and écabby. Ptums:are 
about an arerage. 
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Every farmer should 
know all .about 


Potash 


Our books contain the teachings 
of the best agricultural authorities, 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Sireet New Yorx 














This booklet tells how to 
make money on the farm 
and outlines our course of 
home study in 


Modern Agriculture. 
aunt PROF. WH. P. 
ROOKS, Ph. 


under PROF. BAILEY of Cornell Univer- 
rf and AGRICULTURAL BACTERI — 
under PROF. CONN of Wesleyan 
Full COMMERCIAL, NORMAL an 
DEMIC DEPARTMENTS, Tuition aaah 
Text-books FREE to our etudents. — 
y and particulars free. Write 
THE HOME CORKESPONDENCE BCMOOL, 
13 Dept. 14, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 














Th STOCKMEN, 


Books Wuicu Every BREEDER AND 


FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete and 
comprehensive work ever published on the subject of 
which it treats. It is the ‘rst book which has 
tized the subject of animal breeding. The leading la 

which govern this most intricate question the ——- ad 
boldly Sefined and authoritatively arranged. 
which he has written on the more involved Senbupes the 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go A nee setting at rest the wildly speculative 
views c with reference to these questions oa 
striking originality in the treatment = i subject is 


less conspicuous = a & a, -—~ order and ~ oe 
gaanse wo vy ~ the beginning to ‘the the Bok I gp the 
— ye the bi of li 
Illustrated. 5x7 Pe are cle Price ue 


The Study of Breeds 
By Thomas Shaw. O . histo: 

teristics, ada; tability, a. 5 ro ae, Ny 1 

all pemnareed’ breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in Amer 

—y — —+~ c! book in c x » aad the authority 
or farmers an ‘eecers. us inches. 

pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. = 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


at Themes Shaw. pg to epitioate te, harvest and a, 
em. Indian corn, ine 

crops of the brassica genus, - sim iet, field roots 

etc. Intensely ~ractical <= 

inches. 287 pages. Cloth. 


Sgiling Crops and me Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. ‘the growl and fe-di of all 
kinds of soiling crops, condi ens to which , & are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. E a line is 
ronessee fom silo. Forage oe a pe 3 vensilage. tt 
ui g e o ing it an — ensi Tilus- 
trated. 5x? inches. 2% pages. Price $150 . 


Catalog Sins to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catal (16 pages) wil! be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 
Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
Authors, and containing Descripti lene of all the 
best books on Rural and ae sent for three 
cents in stamps—which wt, sage the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COFPANY, 
52. Latayette Place, New York, N.Y. - 
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Hopewell, Canandaiga Co, Sept 8—Oats 
a heavy crop, but hard to cure on account 
of rainy weather. Corn is doing well but 
needs a few weeks to bring -it through. 
Potatoes blighted and early ones are rot- 
ting badly. Wheat is turning out well. 
Early cabbage ready for market, but not 
much call to ship as yet; late cabbage do- 
ing well. There will be some apples, but 
not a full crop;-plums light. Bartlett pears 


. 248 


le per lb, butter 18c, eggs 17c, wheat 70e, 
oats 35c, lambs 5c per Ib. 
The Sand Hook Fair—There were fine 


exhibits and large crowds at the Sand Hook 
fair held late in Aug. Henry Stevens 
and sons won the herd prize on Holstein 
eattle, C. J. Kingsbury of Oswego, many 
prizes on his Jerseys; Nutting of Woodville, 
on Guernseys; Converse of Woodville, on 


Ayrshires; J. T. C. Sheldon, on herd of 
natives. Roscoe Bonner of Orwell, first 
prize on yearling Ayrshire bull. Converse 


of Woodville secured the prize on best 
milch cow of any breed, the same animal 
won first: prize at the Pan-American. Po- 
tatoes were the finest and largest in years, 
corn poor and green. Onions, beets and 
earrots above the average. The large poul- 
try hall was packed with fine birds of all 
kinds. Exhibit of sheep finest ever at the 
fair, and good exhibit of swine. In domes- 
tic hall the display was unusually fine and 
equal in many ways to that at the state 
fair. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Shiloh, Cumberland Co—Crops are great- 
ly in need of rain, corn turning yellow. 
Cantaloupes and melons of poor quality 
and short crop. Apples, pears and peaches 
plentiful. Good crop of lima beans. Crim- 
son clover catch in corn fields very good. 
Fall plowing commenced. A few apple 
trees have a second crop of blossoms. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Sept 5—Eggs are 
worth 22c at store, butter 25c. Many onions 
and peaches are being shipped from this 
station, and the latter have been selling 
at from 60c to $1.25 per basket. Many pota- 
toes grown, but prices are very low. It is 
feared they will rot quite badly. Farmers 
are harvesting buckwheat and corn will 
soon be fit to cut, but will not be extra, 
The onion crop is a good one. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Sept 1—Po- 
tatoes most abundant, some Monmouth 
farms having an average of 125 bbls per 
acre, of the finest kind. Price 338c p bu. 
The pickle crop is not up to the average, 
the vines all dying on account of a new 
kind of insect called cucumber louse. Farm- 
ers are having a hard time getting their 
threshing done, owing to scarcity of men 
and machines. Peaches are plentiful, as 
well as of very fine quality. Corn up to 
the average and is ripening fast. Pastures 
holding out wel! and milk is plentiful. Some 
are sowing rye. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Delmar, Tioga Co, Sept 8—Oat harvest 
over, yield about 40 bu per a. Seeding 
winter wheat has begun. Corn light. 
Potatoes blighting and rotting badly. Ap- 
ples will be a large yield, plums scarce, 
pears plentiful. No 1 hay scarce, but oat 
straw plenty and of a fine quality. Buck- 
wheat has generally made a small growth 
on account of wet weather during and 
after seeding. Butter 18 to 22c, eggs 16c, 
potatoes 50c. 

Barto, Berks Co, Sept 9—Farmers are 
harvesting an unusually large crop of 
rowen, more than counterbalancing the 
shortage of hay earlier in the season. Soil 
is in excellent condition for seeding. Some 
have begun sowing grain. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Sept 8—Potatoes are 
very badly affected with blight and weeds. 
Corn is not half a crop, some could not be 
eultivated until it was too late to do any 
good. Hay turned out better than was 
expected. Buckwheat was sown late but is 
promising, oats good. 


OHIO. 


Doylestown, Wayne Co—Oats a heavy 
crop, running from 40 to’ 50 bus p acre, 
some even up to 75. Yield of wheat aver- 
aged from 20 to 30 bus p acre. Corn and 
tobacco very promising, the latter has 
been about all harvested. Plums and pears 
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abundant, peaches scarce and apples a fair 


Clover seed prospects favorable. 


ee 


Harvesting Sugar Beets 


crop. 





The winner of a second prize in American 
Agriculturist’s 1901 sugar beet contest was 
R. H. Stine of San Bernardino county, Cal. 
His methods of culture were described ear- 
ly in the season and we give below his 
plan of harvesting. The beets were plowed 
and pulled October 17 and 18, then topped 
by men with butcher knives. It took two 
days to complete the job. The first 16 rows 
were plowed with a regular beet plow and 
the remainder were taken out of the ground 
by means of a California beet puller. One 
man and two horses pulled the beets and 
five men did the topping and loading. The 
beets were hauled with a six-horse wagon 
driven by one man. All the other beets in 
the field had been removed some time pre- 
vious. 

The beets were very fine, being large, 
long and smooth. The beet plow is simply 
a 6-inch share -without moldboard. The 
plow is run from 10 to 12 inches deep, cut- 
ting off the taproot. One man takes a gar- 
den rake and rakes off a place upon which 
to pile the topped beets. These piles are 


about every 6 feet one way, and 16 rows 
the other way. 


After the beets are topped 
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and the vocal musi: consisted of tenor-sologs 


by Prof Albert Dodd of S.dus. Tue speak 
ers were National Master Jones, Hon J, H 
J. Watkins of Herkimer :and State Master 


Norris. 

The Saratoga Pomona pienic was held at 
Kayaderosseras park Thursday, August 28. 
An excellent program was presented, which 


included an address by State Oversee! 
Fuller. 
Millerton grange is to build an _ $8000 


grange hall. Already $4500 has been sub- 
scribed. 

Union grange held a meeting Monday af- 
ternoon, September 1. There was & fair at- 
tendance, and three applications for mem- 
bership were received. 

The annual picnic and clambake of 
Adams Corner grange was held Septembe: 
7. Mrs B. B. Lord. state lecturer, was th 
speaker. 

Norway grange, No 5386, held a regular 
meeting September 2, with small attend 
ance. Four applications for membership 
were presented, and after the business s2s- 
sion:a short program was rendered. 

Dutchess county’s annual pienic, which 
was held at Milbrook on Wednesday, Au- 


gust 27, was largely attended, some 2000 
people being present. Brother Becker was 
the principal speaker and was well re- 
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TABLE FOR HANGING 


they are rounded up into snug piles and 
loaded by two of the toppers, using forks 
especially prepared for that purpose. The 
beets were always taken directly to the 
factory as soon as they were topped, so I 
have had no experience in storing. 

The acre of beets grown in the contest 
was not planted especially for this purpose. 
It was a part of the regular beet field up 
to the time of harvesting. The cost of 
growing this field of beets was as follows: 

Interest ..... 


i ee: ee: ce. ee 
MEE ctcn untae aad eau adeads 1.00 
PEAIPOWIRE cc cccccces aeeen 75 
DE tc ccbaisedancedas etssecece LES 


Cultivating .... 





Thinning and hoeing........ 4.50 
PROF VGGEIME 64.60 cscs eoeecesce Saw 
Total expenses............. $43.72 

The total receipts were $94.83; leavinga 


net profit of $51.11. 
Summer Grange Meetings. 


NEW YORK. 

Clarkville grange, No 781, Albany county, 
will. give a picnic .on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 17. Mrs B:-B. Lord, state lecturer, will 
deliver an address. 

The annual outing of Wayne county 
grangers was held at Margaretta grove, 
Sodus Bay. Tuestay, September 2. The 


Newark band rendered instrumental musi- 


TENT-GROWN 





TOBACCO 


ceived. Dutchess county pomona met with 
Whaley Pond grange September 3. 

Oswego pomona will meet at Grange hall, 
Pennellville, on Friday, September 30. The 
election of officers will take place at this 
meeting, and a good representation of the 
subordinate granges of the county is 
desirable. 

Monroe pomona held its fifth annual pic- 
nic at Manitou Beach, Lake Ontario, on 
Monday, September 1. The program includ- 


ed addresses by National Master Jones 
and State Master Norris, a concert by 
Watkins’ military band, athletic sports, 


games, etc. The pomona picnic is a popu- 
lar institution in that locality. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Saratoga farmers’ grange held their 
annual picnic at Ringing Rock park Sat- 
urday, August 30. 

The Williams Grove grangers’ interstate 


picnic exhibition opened Monday, August 
25, and lasted until Friday, August 29. Im- 
mense crowds were in attendance all the 


week, and both visitors and exhibitors were 
delighted with the exhibitions. 


——_—_——— 


The make of butterfne in Chicago during 


August is reported 1,391,000 lbs, against 
4,278,000 for same month last year, a de- 
erease of 2,887,000 Ibs or about 67%. About 


2-5 of the total production in the U S comes 
from Chicago, and on this basis the de- 
crease for the whole country would be over 
7,200,000 Ibs- 

















Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


The Uneven Crop Now Being Secured. 





Sufficient reasons for the continued 
strength in hops are found in current ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist published 
this and past few weeks. Picking is in 
progress in such important New York coun- 
ties as Madison, Oneida, Montgomery, Scho- 
harie and Otsego, and, as the work ad- 
vances, the shortage in yield indicated in 
our columns earlier in the season is fully 
confirmed. .In some towns hops not fully 
ripe at the opening of this week, and here 
and there damaged by hard frosts last 
Saturday, September 6, which may further 
shorten the crop. : 

Returns are coming forward rapidly from 
the Pacific coast, where harvest is in full 
swing. While the weather has. been gener- 
ally excellent, and crop conditions’ better 
than in New York, the yield on: the Pacific 
coast will prove somewhat uneven. A cor- 
respondent in Washington county, Ore, re- 
porting on one township of. some 500 acres 
under: hops, expresses the belief that, owing 
to lack of rain when needed, the crop there 
will be somewhat light. Other returns from 
such important Oregon counties as Clack- 
amas, Lane, Yamhill and Marian indicate 
harvest opening propitiously, rate of yield 
900 to 1200 pounds pér-acre, quality good. 
In Washington the crop is generally satis- 
factory to growers, who seem to show a 
willingness to: hold for the present, as’ old 
stocks. are completely exhausted. Prices 
offered for new hops 22@25c, occasionally as 
high as 28c. In Oregon hop fields, farmers 
are offered 20@265c, many selling at-the out- 
side, others holding at. bids of 20@22c. The 
quality of the California. crop seems gen- 
erally good, but yield may prove’a little 
short. 

Latest returns to American Agriculturist 
relative to prices up state indicate general 
firmness in the. country.. At Deansboro, 
Oneida county, growers holding, with 30c 
offered; in Madison county, 25@30c; in 
Montgomery, 35@40c; in Franklin, farmers 
refusing 30c. “Our .final ‘report, showing 
approximate crop in bales, will appear next 
week. : 

At New York, prices continue steady, 
tone of market quiet. Some.interest is be- 
ing manifested in foreign advices, -which 
indicate an easier feeling for German: hops. 
Pacific coast markets are reported firm and 
erop conditions favorable. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

(In cents with comparisons.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state ch...26@28 1644@17% 138 @15 
prime ........24@25 15 @15% 11%@13% 
medium ..... 21@23 13. @14% 8 @i1l1 
Pac coast, ch..25@26%4 17 @17% 13 @15 
medium ...... 20@22 13 @14% 8 @il 
CO é6 60 066seus: Se 2 @6 2 @6 
German ....... 32@40 32. @38 35 @4e 
New York. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Canojaharie: Picking 
in progress but crop not up to the estimates 
of growers. One yard that yielded 150 
boxes last year produced only 20 this. Lice 
have not injured the crop thus far. Another 
correspondent in this county writes: Acre- 
age about 50% of that of ’01. It is estimated 
that the yield will be about 200 Ibs per acre. 
The old crop is out of growers’ hands, 

OtskGo Co—Oneonta: Shipments for Aug 
only 251 bales, compared with 651 bales 
in ’01. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Only about 
90% of the ’01 hop area devoted to that 
erop this year. The yield per acre promises 
about 60 lbs of a 75% quality. None sold 
up to the present, 30c being offered. 

ONEIDA C o—Sangerfield: The acreage here 
is about 80% of 1901. The crop is in a pre- 
earious condition and vermin are plentiful. 
— the new crop about 25 cents per pound 
arshall: Acreage only 
25% ™ of last year, and not more than half 
of this will pay for harvesting. Improved 
weather conditions have greatly benefited 
the crop, and the quality of that being 
harvested is good. No old hogs on hand, 
and 30 cents is offered for the mew crep. 


—_—— — 


Butter. 


QOhio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Cmy 
extra 2ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, dairy 12%4c.— 
At Cleveland, cmy extra 20@2014c, -firsts 18 
@19c, dairy 14@17c. —At-Columbus, cmy tubs 
, Me, prints 2lc, dairy 14@15c. 














FARM .:AND MARKET 


Additional Farm Markets. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York,’ the exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt, and directors remarked 
Saturday last that they saw no prospect of 
a change in price in the near future. The 
market was well supplied and demand not 
especially active. West of the Hudson, sur- 
plus sold on the raiiway platforms around 
$1.30 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in ard near the city for 
the week ending September 6 were as fol- 


lows: . 
Milk Cream 
a re PE Oe Te 1,886 
Susquehanna CET TOOP CE Te 466 
Af, er 1,129 
Lackawanna ich eee ae $2,315 1,695 
N Y Central (long haul).... 32,725 2,075 
N Y Central (Harlem)...... 8,002 90 
CPR 001k Sts ids 9 cat oka 05a 35,598 2,872 
Lehigh Valley... ...i...0a00 17,875 525 
NOW “EIGWGR. cesdeccickce tiesd 7,100 _ 
Homer Ramsdell line...:... 4,230 106 
Other BOULCEB . oh.0 oiay otic csccs 4,500 105 
Total receipts...........«..193,574 10,949 
Daily average........cee-; ao 1,564 
RUNING WOON 66 44.0460 000006000 191, 10,506 
Last year. «cen 515 11,260 


is: at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 8—The market to-day 
started rather slow, but. closed in good 
shape. The advance on cheese in Canada 
last week was refiected here.. Sales here 
are about 1650 bxs less than the correspond- 
ing week of last year, and 600 bxs less than 
last week. Prices about 4c lower on large 
cheese and % to %c on small. It is now 
believed that cheese will sell no lower this 
season, at least until the November make 
comes to be marketed. None of the facto- 
ries is making large amounts and the. prob- 
ability is that the fall make will be below 
that of last year. Quality of offerings fine. 

Transactions of the day were as: follows: 
Large colored, 2437 bxs at 9%c; large white, 
290- at 9%c, 340 at 10c; small colored, 1275 at 
9%c;> 210 at 9%c, 761 at 10c; ‘total, 5653 bxs, 
against 7311 last year. 

Sales on curb: 850° bxs large at 9%@9%c, 
and 1500 small at 10@10%c. Creamery but- 
ter 16 pks. at 2016c, 150 do at 22c. 





At Buffalo, prime fat steers steady, 
other grades, including gtockers and feed- 
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ers, Shade lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 220 cars. Best steers sold at $6.60@6.75, 
choice quoted higher, export steers 7@7.90, 
butchers and native cattle 4.75@6.25, bulls 
3.40@4, oxen 5@7.25, stockers and feeders 4@ 
4.70, good -fresh cows steady. Hogs aetive 
and higher. Receipts Monday of this week 
70 double decks. Best heavy droves sold at 
8.15@8.20, tops 8@8.10, yorkers 7.90@8, pigs 
7.50@7.70, grassers and dairies 7.40@7.90, 
roughs 6.50@7. Sheep and lambs steady ta 
strong. teceipts Monday of this week 66 
double decks. Selected lambs sold: at 5.75 
@6, bulk at 5.75@5.85, good sheep firm, 
wethers 3.75@4, extra mixed 3.25@3.50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower Monday 


of this week under receipts of 110 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: ¢ 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, @7 29@7 49 Poor to good fat bulle,2 7. ba] 
Good, 1200 to 1300 1bs, 610@i75 Poor to g fat cows, 2 5+ fm] 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 06 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00 
Comnron,700 to 900 lbs, 300@375 Bologna cows, phd o 5 00 
Rough, half fat, ii F’eh seve See enIs 0) 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 00 Veal caives, v0 
Hogs stronger. Receipts Monday a this 
week 50 double decks. Heavy droves sold 
at $7.95@8, medium 7.85@7.90, heavy yorkers 
7.75@7.85, do light: 7.60@7.75, pigs 7.25@7.45. 
Sheep and.lambs.steady. Receipts Monday 
of this week 25 double.decks.. Sheep sold 
at 3@4, lambs 3@5.60. 





At Watertown, apples 25@75c p bu, on- 
ions 75@80c, potatoes 40@50c, tomatoes ‘$1, 
sweet corn 10@12c p doz. Eggs 19@20c p 
doz, live fowls 8c p Ib, chickens 10c, veal 
calves 6@614c, steers cendaesell 





An Initial Step in Curing Tobacco. 





The illustration on the preceding page 
shows the tables used this year by 
some of the tobacco farmers in the 
Connecticut valley for hanging the 
leaves of tent-grown tobacco. Laths 
4 feet olng, as described in a _ recent 
issue, are used, and on nails driven through 
these are hung the leaves. The laths are % 
xI% inches in size and contain 40 nails, 20 
on a side. The frame or table is made 
double, so that a person can work on each 
side. The frame is 5 feet high, 3% feet 
wide, 4 feet long, with a spread of 4 feet 
at the base. The leaves were taken from 
the basket and laid on the table. Boys take 
them, a leaf in each hand, and stick the 
midribs on the nails. Two quick, active 
boys can hang a lath in from 25 to 30 
seconds. 











Dietz JUNIOR Lantern sist 


For Kerosene. 


A little smaller than the usual “Blizzard” Lantern, 
a demand for a handy tubular - that shall i. 
light and stay alight in ony wind, 
and holds enough oil for 1 


and regulate the Junior without remov: 
lever at the side raises the globe to lig 
down on the burner. 
the handsomest tubular lantern made and a 


But 12 in. hig! ‘vole a 

hours contipeces uae. — thclifte 
6 globe, as 

ight, and locks th oF 

It is made with a round ud tom, oil 

bsolutely = 


Ask ey dealer for Dietz Junior. If he hasn’t it oe want get 


it, sen 


us $1. and we will send you one all charges Ls, d, safe 
That illustrated Catalogue of ours it be oes seat you 


delivery saqventeed, 


free on request. 
(Established 1840) 





E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
73 Laight St., New York City. 














Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steei Wheels 















Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, svoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up an two-horse 
load. Wealso furmish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, 
aay Sine wee, any width.of tire. . Catalogue free, 


ress Empire Manutacturing Co. Quincy, lil. 

















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
' WHERE YOU, SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT, 





WEL DRILLING 


The kind every well posted man uses. Why 
not buy the latest and best? Old style 
machines are “‘notin it.” Our late ones are 
great money earners, Address 


_ Loomis Machine pesets Aeon Ohio. 


@ CYCLONE txsuxce CUTTER 


With TRAVELING TABLE and BLOWER 
Guaranteed to cut, 
split, shred and ele 
vate ensilage 50 feet 
For catalog address 
FARMERS MFG. CO. 
Box 405, Sebring, Ohio 


















See Onr Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn | Oats 
spot 

tee aa 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago......... T1%| 6854) BSG) .55'y| 34 | -BSay 
Sow Teck... Z6h¢| .75 | .69 | 63 | .33%) .38 
BOSton......++++ - — | -TSyy) -64%5 40 43% 
Toledo.......+++ T2354} .T2Y4] -61 5ity 32h, 36 
St Louis....... - | G44] -704y] -5549] .56% 29 a 
Minneapoiis.... 68 6345 ATH 53%, 4 4 4 
Liverpool......- -86%4] .7944} .80 67 = ow 





At Chicago, wheat has received fair sup- 
port much of the time, prices holding within 
a comparativel¥ narrow range. Feeling one 
of general steadiness, with Sept 71% @T2%e 
p bu, Dec 67%@68%c, outside prices not 
fully maintained. New factors of particu- 
lar importance were lacking, with the at- 
tention of traders directed chiefly to the 
harvest fields of the northwest. As shown 
in American Agriculturist’s report on an 
earlier page, the general situation is one of 
satisfaction to producers. The element of 
doubt just now is possible frost visitation 
in the northern edge of the spring wheat 
belt. 

These influences, together with the fact 
that wheat prices are not high, have afford- 
ed some stimulus to buying, even granted 
that the crop now being harvested is a 
liberal one. Receipts at primary points 
have been rather less than anticipated, with 
some complaint of poor grading. The cash 
demand on milling account is fair, but not 
urgent. Export trade in wheat and flour is 
not worthy of special comment. 

In corn, the lateness of the season and 
the necessity of a considerable period of 
warm weather were accepted as sufficient 
reasons for offering fair support. The 
speculative market has been somewhat 
nervous, but within a comparatively nar- 
row price range. Near deliveries were rel- 
atively firmer than deferred futures. Under 
some demand from shorts, Sept advanced 2c 
to 59¢ p bu, subsequently reeeding a little, 
while Dec was generally steady around 42% 
@43%c. Our monthly report of condition is 
on an earlier page. Country offerings of 
old corn are fair, while the shipping de- 
mand on eastern account is moderate. No 
2 in store salable around 60@60%4c p bu, No 
2 yellow 62@63c. 

The oats market received some support 
because the grading was so poor, only a 
small proportion of current receipts pass- 
ing on contract. New Sept in fair demand 
at 344%@35lec p bu, Dec 31@31%c. A good 
demand is noted for oats by sample, choice 
white f o b commanding 36@37%ec p bu. 

Barley active and readily salable at fully 
recent prices. The only dullness manifest- 
ed was in low grades. Sound barley fair 
to choice, quotable at 50@60c p bu, fcy 62 
@63e. : 

Grass seeds in moderate demand, but 
trade not especially active and prices with- 
out important change. Prime _ timoihy, 
Sept delivery, $4.20@4.25 p 100 Ibs, Oct about 
3.95. Clover seed quiet on the basis of 8.85 
p 100 lbs for Oct prime. 

At New York, nothing especially new 
has transpired in the grain market within 
the period of a week. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator has sold around /6%4c p bu, corn 
69c, oats 3344@33%c, Pa rye 56@57c, do state 
and Jersey 55%@56c, Cal barley 70@75c p 
48 to 50-lb sacks. Flour quiet at steady 
prices. Fancy spring patents $4.10@4.65 p 
bbl, do winter 3.70@3.80, spring straights 
3.75@3.80, do winter 3.35@3.55. 


ww 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
_—__—_ 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1902 ] 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902.) 1901 
Ghicago, p 1-0 1bs.|£8 85)$6 45| $7.75) £6.90) §4.00| 94.19 
New York....... +s | 8.00] 600] 790] 700} 5.00] 4.20 
Buffalo...... = ene 7.75] 6 1.75] 7.05] 425] 4.95 
Kansas City..... oo} 825) 5. 770 665) 3 400 
Pittsburg..... aeoceel 7:901 5 7.601 ¢ 440) 4.23 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
less active with some dullness in grades 
below choice. Last week's prices Were in 
many instances 25@40c lower than date Aug, 
this chiefly in steers selling at a range of 
$7.25 downward to 6.25... Strictly prime 


natives were only in moderate supply and 
showed little change, although in no direc- , 
tion was the demand urgent. Western range 


THE LATEST MARKETS 











cattle were plentiful and the medium 
grades somewhat neglected, even at a frac- 
tional decline, 

Swine salesmen have had great difficulty 
in holding prices. Packers insist that hogs 
are selling relatively very much higher 
than the finished product, and are making 
strenuous efforts to secure a break. The 
market has recently been fairly active, but 
weak to a fraction lower. Good to choice 
heavy $7.50@7.85, mixed «droves 17.25@7.65, 
light hogs 7.25@7.60. 

Sheep have been inclined to sag, prices in 
some instances 15@25c lower, under a less 
active demand from local slaughterers and 
shippers. Good to choice sheep $3.25@3.90, 
yearjings slight premium, lambs 25@35c 
lower at 4.50@5.50 for fair to choice heavy 
and 3.50@4.25 for poor to common. 

At New York, steers a shade firmer, bulls 
and good cows steady, thin stock lower. 
Poorest to best steers sold at $4@6 p 100 
lbs, bulls 2.75@4.25, cows 1.75@3.75. West 
Virginia steers of 1184 to 1202 Ibs sold at 
5.25@6.15, do Ohio of 1237 Ibs at 5.45, do Ky 
of 1150 to 1355 lbs at 5.40@6.60, cows of 750 
to 950 Ibs sold at 2.75@3.40, bulls of 750 to 
830 Ibs at 2.80@3.25. Veal calves steady un- 
der fair demand. Common to prime sold at 
5@8, grassers 3@3.25, mixed and fed calves 
3.50@5. Sheep and lambs more active at 
shade higher prices. Common to choice 
sheep sold at 2@3.75, do lambs 4.75@6.15, 
culls 4, Ky lambs of 64 to 71 lbs sold at 5 
@5.75, do state of 64 to 70 lbs at 3.40@5.50, 
Ohio sheep of 120 to 123 Ibs sold at 3.40@ 
3.75, state sheep of 93 to 110 lbs sold at 3@ 
3.50. Hogs steady. State and Pa sold at 
7.50, country dressed 10@10%c p Ib. 

At London, American cattle reported 
lower at 12@13%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, cur or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail. 
ers or consumers an advance is usually: se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, a firmer tone noted. Choice 
marrow firm at $2.30 p bu, medium 1.97%@ 
2, pea 1.95, red kidney 2.75, white kidney 
2.20, black turtle soup 1.60@1.65, yellow eye 


2.25. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, situation generally un- 
changed. Evap’d apples 6@9c p lb, sun- 
dried 4@6c, chops $1.50@2.10 p 100 Ibs, cores 
end skins 1@1.85, evap’d raspberries 24c, 
huckleberries 16@16%c, blackberries 7144@8c, 
cherries 16@18c. 

Eggs. ° 

At New York, arrivals fairly ample, tone 
of market steady. Nearby fancy at mark 22 
@23c p doz, selected western 18@2l1c, un- 
graded southern 16@1&c, do-prime 17%@18c, 
primeswesiern, loss off 21@22c. 


At Boston, tone of market firm. Nearby 
fancy at mark 27@28c p doz, eastern 19@ 
23c, Vt and N H 22@23c, selected western 
18%@20c, do fair to good 17@18c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, fancy Bartlett pears firm 
at $2@3.50 p bbl, Seckel 2@3.50, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite 2@2.50, Md and Del peaches firmer 
at 75c@1 p bskt, Jersey 50c@1.25, state 50@ 
75¢e, grapes dull, Del 75c@1 p case, Concord 
50@75c, Damson plums 35@40c p 8-lb bskt, 
huckleberries 6@7c p qt, fancy Md musk- 
melons 1.50@2 p case, N J 1@1.50 p bbl, 
Rocky Ford 1.50@2.50 p case, watermelons 


5@16 p’100. 
Ground Feeds. 


‘At New York, market steady. City bran 
$17@1750 p ton, standard middlings 18.50, do 
choice 21.50@23.50, spring bran 17, linseed 
meal 27.50, dey brewers’ grain 15.50, chops 
23.50@24.50, screenings 50@80c p 100. lbs, 
coarse corn meal 1.29@133. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts continue liberal, 
quality irregular and trade dull. Best 
timothy 90@9%5c p 100 Ibs, No 2 80@85c, No 3 
60@7T5e, clover mixed 75@85c, no grade 50c, 
salt 40@50c, long rye straw 70@80c, do short 
65 @65c. 

At Bostor, strictly choice old timothy 
scarce at $20 p ton, lower grades drag. No 
1 18 No 2 16@1T, No 3 12@14, choice fine 
12@13, chover mixed .12@13, damaged and. 
noor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime new rye 








13@15, do tangied 11@12, oat 8.66@ 


straw 
9-50. 
Poultry. 

At New York, demand has ruled active 
and prices firm for desirable lots. Live 
spring chickens 13%@1l4c p lb, fowls 13c, 
roosters 9c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 40@75c p 
pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, iced 
turkeys, fancy 18@23c, do good 15@17c, fan- 
cy chickens 15@20c, do good 13%@14léc, 
fowls 12%@13'%sc, spring ducks 16@16%c, 
spring geese 15c, squabs 1.25@2.25 p doz. 

At Boston, supplies have been liberal, 
and feeding steady for desirable lots. Live 
fowls 11@12c p lb, roosters 7@8c, chickens 
11@12c, northern and eastern fresh-killed 
fowls 12@15c, chickens 14@18c, green ducks 
16@17c, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@ 


2.50, western iced turkeys 15@22c, fowls 
12%@12%e. 
Vegetables. 
The tomato crop in Wicomico county, Md, 


is estimated by the trade to have been re- 
duced one-half by the drouth, and packers 
have been unable to get sufficient supplies 
to fill their contracts in many instances, 
At New York, market generally healthy. 
Beets 75c@$1 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, cab- 
bage 2.50@3 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1, cauli- 


flower 1@2.25 p bbl, cucumbers 1@3, do 
pickles 1@2.50 p 1000, egg plant 50@75c p 
bbl, peppers 75c@1.25, squash 50c@1, tur- 


nips 75c, lima beans 50@75c p bag, peas 1.50 
@2, string beans 50c@1, tomatoes 25@30c 


p bx. 
Wool. 

The wool situation continues quiet, but 
prices generally firm and tone of market 
healthy. Advices from abroad remain 
strong, and the present quietude in business 
is considered only temporary. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The supply of potatoes at Chicago, New 
York and other large trade centers has been 
liberal and prices somewhat uncertain. 
Country advices indicate a good crop in 
most instances. Rot and blight have in- 
jured some fields and growers have been 
anxious to dispose of their crop in such 
cases. The size of the tubers is not, per- 
haps, as large as in some years, owing to 
the unusual amount of cold, damp weather. 
A decided difference is noticed in the pres- 
ent price of potatoes and that of a year 
ago. Good offerings have recently sold at 
Chicago at 30@35c p bu, last season at this 
time stock brought $1.10@1.20 p bu. The lat- 
ter figures are unusually high, in fact the 
highest for many years, owing to a scar- 
city of supplies. At New York, current 
quotations are 75c@1.25 p bbl, against 2.25@ 
2.75 for a year ago. 

The outlook for potatoes is far above an 
average crop. Late potatoes not so good 
as the early.—[C. C. R., Hardin Co, O. 

Potato outlook in Michigan good; have 
visited many growing sections.—[J. J. W., 
Clinton Co, Mich. 

Potatoes here will be a full average. No 
complaint of rotting. Acreage about 25% 
over ’01, and yield will probably average 100 
bus per acre.—[H. W. Hammond, Bay Co, 
Mich. 

One-half the potato crop of York state 
wilf be ruined by blight and rot, caused by 
too much wet weather. Officials of the Cor- 
nell dept of agri are helderesponsible for 
this statement. 

The Wisconsin potato crop this year is 
said to be one of the best and largest ever 
raised. A year ago stocks sold at Hancock 
at 50@70c p bu, while carload buyers this 
season hesitate to pay over 18@20c. In ’95 
potatoes were so plentiful in some parts of 
Wis that they sold at the warehouses at 3c 
p bu, or merely enough to cover winter 
storage costs. Potatoes have sold around 
$1 during the past winter and present prices 
are an agreeable change to the consumer. 

At New York, a better movement of 
stock reported, but offerings continue lib- 
eral and prices show little improvement. 
L I in bulk 80c@1.25 p bbl, Jersey 80c@1, doe 
80@90c p sack, sweets 1.25@2.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, supply ample and market only 
steady. Jersey white, in bulk, 45@50c p bu, 
do Rose and Hebrons 40c, do N H 40@45c, 
N Y round white 40@45c, Aroostook He- 
brons 45c, do Greem Mts 50c, Va sweets 
$1.75@2 p bbl, Jersey 2.25. 

a 


No farmer should be too busy to read a 
good farm. paper:—fA.- J.. Smith, Clearfield 
County, Pa. 




















THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Nearly all the leading markets have been 
liberally supplied with apples and prices 
have declined somewhat. Qudlity of offer- 
ings varies widely, as usual at this season, 
and stock many times has to go at what- 
ever is offered. Choice, sound, hand-picked 
well colored varieties bring fair prices and 
this is about the only grade that is profit- 
able to ship to distant points. Careful grad- 
ing and neat packing is doubly important 
when the crop is ilberal. Current quota- 
tions are low when compared with those of 
a year ago, when good to choice varieties 
sold at Chicago $2@3 p bbl, present figures 
1@1.75. At New York, good stock has sold 
at 1.25@2.25 p bbl, against 3@4 last year. 

Apples a good crop in this section but are 
dropping badly. No established price as 
yet.—_[W. P. B, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

The acreage of bearing trees on June lI, 
‘01, has increased 40% over the coufmercial 
acreage in 1890, says Prof Taylor, U § po- 
mologist. He also claims that there are 
nearly twice as many trees in the great 
Ben Davis and Winesap sections of the 
country as in the Baldwin and Northern 
Spy region, i e, the center of apple produc- 
tion has moved from N E and N Y to the 
middle west. 

Winter apples a short crop, but seem to 
have improved during the last few weeks, 
[s. S. S., Washington Co, Md. 

Apples here a good crop.—[J. J. W., Clin- 
ton Co, Mich. 

Crop of winter apples light, no offers yet 
for them.—[W. D. C., Woodbury Co, Ia. 

The Baldwin crop will be light and the 
orchards hereabouts are largely of this va- 
riety.—[C. S. Pope, Kennebec Co, Me. 

Apples fairly plentiful.—[Ellis Co, Tex.— 
Apples 1-3 to % a full crop, but fruit will 
be large and of good quality.—[G. W. Wa- 
ters, Mo. Fruit never better.—[Independ- 
ence Co, Ark. 

At New York, market heavily supplied 
and prices irregular. Alexander $1.75@2.25 
p bbl, Twenty Ounce 1.25@1.50, Gravenstein 
1.25@1.50, Duchess 1.25@1.50, Strawberry 1.25 
@1.60, Codling 1.25@1.50, Maiden’s Blush 1.25 
@1.50, Pippins 1.25@1.50, unheaded stock and 
windfalls 75c@1.25. 


At Boston, market dull under heavy 
offerings. Choice hard Gravensteins $1.50 
@2.25 p bbl, Williams 1@1.50, Duchess 1@ 
1.25, Red Astrachan 75c@1.25, Pippins and 
Porters 75¢c@1.25, Sweet Bough 75c@1.25, 
common green 50@75c. =i 


THE ONION MARKET. 








The movement of onions has been fairly 
active considering the fact that the season 
is several weeks later than usual, owing to 
the excessive rains and cold weather in 
most sections. At Chicago, the supply has 
been sufficient for the demand, and mar- 
ket has ruled healthy. Prices started con- 
siderably lower than a year ago, when 
prime stock sold at 60@65c p bu, present 
quotations being 35@50c. At New York, 
present figures are $1.50@2.25 p bbl, against 
2.25@3 for same time last year. Just at 
this time prices are nearly always some- 
what unsettled, as quality of arrivals is 
rather irregular, 

Crop all tops, owing to excessive mois- 
ture.—[Bridge & Lonter, Madison Co, N Y. 

Crop about 40% of last year’s. Have 
grown onions for 12 years and consider this 
the shortest yield we have ever had.— 
Frank Fisher, Erie Co, Pa, 

More than half the crop has been badly 
hurt by wet weather, and size of. onions 
will be small.—[A. J. W., Canastota, N Y. 

Onion crop never better. Very little 
blight noticed. Yield will be double that of 
last year and bulbs of: good size.—[W. L. 
Baker & Son, Lake Co, O. 

Crop severely damaged by heavy rains. 
{J. Murphy, Madison Co, N Y 

We shall ship only about 1500 bus this 
year, against 20,000 a year ago, owing to 
wet season.—[C. H. Whittem, Eaton Co, 
Mich. 

Yield less than one-fourth of former 
years, owing to continued  rains.—{Phil 
Strubler, Du Page Co, TIL 

Fields were flooded during Juljy.—{F. P. 
Gerger, Kosciusko Co, Ind. 

At New York, yellow stock generally 
firm, market without especial activity. LI 
red $1.75 p bbl, yellow 4@2.25, Orange Co 


white 1.25@1.75 p bag, yellow 1.75@2.25, red 
1.25@1.50, Ct white 1.75@2 p bbl, yellow 
2@2.25; red 1.25@2. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 
generally steady. Nearby yellow» 65c p bu, 
Ct yellow 1.75@2, do Ohio 1.50@1.75. 


The Situation in Onions is substantially 
as reported in American Agriculturist last 
week, crop moving freely, at fair, though 
not especially high prices. In the upper 
Ct valley considerable quantities will be 
stored, rather than accept present bid 
prices, around 70@75¢e p bu. In central and 
western N Y, harvest on in earnest open- 
ing days in Sept, and outturn quite un- 
even; many small onions, which will serve 
to reduce the quantity of salable stock, 
although the area harvested generally a 
full one. One town in Orange Co, N Y, 
writes American Agriculturist the quality 
there the best in 12 years from an acreage 
considerably smaller than in 1901, and 
growers offered 37@38c p bu, many selling. 
Our final report will be printed next week. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTBER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
p bbl, squash 50@75c, cabbage 3@4 p 100, 
sweet corn 50@85c, celery 1 p doz bchs, 
tomatoes 40@60c p bu. Blackberries 6@7c 
p qt, Concord grapes 20@25c p 9-lb bskt, 
peaches 75¢c@1.35 p bskt, muskmelons 2@4 p 
100, watermelons 12@20. Eggs 24c p_ doz, 
live fowls 12144@13%c p Ib, chickens 14@lic, 
turkeys 12@13%c. Corn 68@70c p bu, new 
oats 38@40c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 
22@24, corn meal 25@26. 

At Rochester, apples 35@40c p bu, black- 
berries 9c p qt, honey 16c p lb. Beets 30c 
p bu, carrots 35c, potatoes 40@50c, spinach 
20c, sweet corn 10@1l5c p doz, lettuce 20c, 
cucumbers 15c, do pickles 15c p 100, tomatoes 
50c p bu, cabbage 1@2c each. Eggs 2ic p 
doz, live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, 
spring ducks 12@i4c. New oats 30@32c p bu, 
corn 70c, bran 19@20 p ton, middlings 
23@24, 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@60c p bu, onions 
85c, turnips 25c, cucumbers 8@10c p doz, 
sweet corn 8@12c, squash 20c, lima beans 8c 
p qt, cauliflower 5@6c each. Apples 40@50c 
p bu, blackberries 7@8c p qt, Worden grapes 
3@4 p bskt, Bartlett pears 1@1.25 p bu. 
Eggs 1$8@20c p doz, live fowls 10@1ic p lb, 
chickens 11@12c, ducks lic. State corn 72c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 37c, bran 17.50 p ton, 
middlings 21.50, corn meal 26.50, hay 16. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, potatoes 
75c@$1.25 p bbl, cabbage. 1.25@2 p 100, egg 
plant 50@75c, cucumbers 10@l5ic p bskt, to- 
matoes 50@55¢c p bu, onions 70@75c, celery 
30@40c p doz, sweet corn 5@i0c. Apples 
1@2 p bbl, cantaloupes 2.50@3.50 p 100, wa- 
termelons 10@14, peaches’ 50@75ic p bx, pears 
30@50c. Nearby fresh eggs 21@22c p doz, 
western and southern 18%@2Ic, live fowls 
12@12%c p Ib, chickens 13@13%c, ducks 10 
@11%c. Wheat 72%c p bu, yellow corn 69@ 
70c, oats 314%.@32c, timothy hay 14@17 p ton, 
clover mixed 13@13.50, bran 16.50@18, mid- 
dlings 17@19. Live steers 6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
cows and bulls 2@3.75, veal calves 4@7, 
bogs 7.50@8.25, sheep 2@3.50, lambs 3.50@ 

oVU. 

At Buffalo, eggs 19%4@21c p doz, live tur- 
keys 10@1lc p lb, fowls 10%c, spring ducks 
10c, pigeons 20@25c p pair, squabs 30@40c. 
Potatoes 25@40c p bu, onions $2.25 p bbl, 
cucumbers 90c@1, do pickles 20c p 100, cab- 
bage 2@3.50, sweet corn 15@20c p doz, toma- 
toes 50@75c p bu. Apples 1@1.75 p bbl, pears 
2.75@3, huckleberries 25@35c p 8-Ib_ bskt, 
peaches 1@1.50 p bu, plums 15@25c p 8-lb 
bskt, Delaware grapes 1.65@1.75 p 8-bskt 
carrier, muskmelons 1.25@2 p cra. Timo- 
thy hay 12@14 p ton, ton, rye & straw 8@8.50. 


THE DAIRY MA MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


With extra creamery butter selling on a 
19@19%c basis at Chicago and New York, 
business became more active, and although 
receipts continue liberal when compared 
with former years, stocks have been well 
handled and tone of market healthy. Un- 
dergrades have enjoyed a somewhat better 
movement, but the demand is mainly for 
choice creamery makes. Prices have a 
firmer tendency. 

Representatives of 40 butter renovating 
factories are reported to have met at Chi- 
cago and organized the nat! assn of process 
butter manufacturers. ' To keep in close 
touch with one anether, te. better the trade 
and a desire to hold down the purchasing 
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price, is the object of the assn. H. W. 
Henshaw of Chicago was elected pres; D. 
B. Wood of Elgin, vice-pres; W. S. Good- 
hue of Chicago, sec, and L. B. Kilbourn of 
Chicago, treas. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 21 
@22c p Ib, prints 22@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@21c, 
dairy 17@18c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 21 
@23c, state 20c.—At Watertown, choice emy 
22%2.@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, fancy 
cmy 20@2I1c, dairy 17c. 

At New York, receipts have been lighter 
and market has shown considerable 
strength. Extra cmy 20c p Ib, firsts 184%@ 
194c, fancy state dairy 18%@19c, firsts 1714 
@18c, western imt cmy 15%@léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market gener- 
ally steady. Extra separator cmy 2lc p 
lb, firsts 19@20c, extra gathered cmy 19@ 
20c, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 17@19c, ladle 
16@18c. 

At Boston, feeling firm for best makes. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 2ic p lb, N Y 204%4@ 
2lc, western 20@21c, firsts 19@20c, Vt dairy 
extra 19c, do N Y 19c, firsts 17@18c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@17c, ladle 16@16%c, 

The Cheese Market. 

A steady feeling continues in the cheese 
market. Receipts have been moderate and 
the demand generally sufficient to absorb 
offerings. Exporters have taken consider- 
able stock around 9%c p Ib, but dealers 
refuse to sell much stock under 10. Foreign 
buyers claim they can get cheese at lower 
figures at Canadian ports. Skims not plen- 
tiful and firmly held. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
9%@10c p lb, flats 9@9%c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@1llc.—At Rochester, twins 11@ 
1l4%c.—At Watertown, twins 10%@llc.—At 
Buffalo, fancy 1044.@llc, fair 914@10c. 

At New York, under moderate supplies, 
market has a steady tone. Fancy full 
cream, small sizes 1044c p*lb, do large 9%@ 
10c, good to prime large 9%4@9%%c, light 
skims 84%@84c, full 24%@3c. 

At Ogdensbure, 250 bxs sold Saturday 
of last week at 95c p Ib. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
firm at 10%@10%c p Ib, flats 10% @10%c. 

At Boston, market continues steady. 
Extra N Y twins 10%@10%c p Ib, do Vt 
10%c, firsts 9@10c. Ohio flats Sc. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


possess the patent protected 


“‘Alpha-Disc” and ‘‘Split- 
Wing’’ Improvements 


And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are to 
gravity setting methods. 





Send for new “‘20th Century’’ catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH & Cana STs8., 
CHICAGO. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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market report*, sailings, rates, 
&¢., sent. - Address C. R. LAWRENCE, $2 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 
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In the few states where this crop is 
raised, harvesting has been in full swing 
for some time, depending largely on the 
- earliness of planting as to the stage of 
harvest. Asa whole, indications are hard- 
ly as favorable at time of harvest in those 
states where a specialty is made of wrap- 
per leaf crops. The growing season having 
been cold and unusually cloudy, the leaf 
has not that wide spread, thinness and 
elasticity so much desired and which more 
or less hot weather is essential. to produce. 
Wrapper crops are usually among the ear- 
liest to be cut. It is fortunate the weather 
has been unusually favorable for the cure 
since cutting has become so general. The 
crop of New England has not near as much 
growth as that of last year, but a more 
satisfactory cure may make the crop as a 
whole of as much value. Much attention 
has been given the fields of shaded leaf 
and the general report as the priming pro- 
gresses is that growers are satisfied as to 
quality. 

In New York, prices for tobacco the past 
three years have ruled comparatively low 
considering the high prices paid for many 
other products of the farm, consequently 
the acreage was hardly up to that of last 
year. The quality in the Onondaga district 
is fair, the harvest is now being pushed 
and the cure is all growers could desire. 
There are some very fine fields being har- 
vested on the lighter soils, but on heavy 
and damp soils some fields present a poor 
appearance. York state growers are begin- 
ning to realize that the character of the 
soil largely determines the quality of a 
tobacco crop. In the Chemung valley dis- 
trict, harvesting has been pushed since Au- 
gust 10, weather having been favorable for 
harvesting and ripening. The leaf is quite 
sound, as grasshoppers have been unusu- 
ally scarce this year, besides having abund- 
ant growth of fall grass and clover to eat. 
The Chemung valley has been unusually 
free of hail. Acreage probably 5 to 10% 
less than last year. The crop is curing 
down with good indications of thin leaf and 
light color. During early September 
weather has been too cool for rapid curing. 
In Tioga county, early tobacco is a good 
crop, long and wide leaves, set thick on 
the stalks. Late set has been topped low, 
so that it made a rapid growth. A hard 
frost, September 5, frosted some top leaves. 
In Cowanisque valley, especially the east- 
ern end, tobacco is a good crop. Hail has 
injured but a very few pieces. Leaves 
are large and of fine quality. Plants 
have not been eaten badly by grasshop- 
pers’ or worms. Buyers have bought 
standing in the fleld. Acreage about nine- 
tenths that of last year. 

The tobacco crop of Lancaster Co, Pa, is 
being rapidly harvested, some of it before 
being fully ripened, so eager are growers to 
get it under cover and away from any pos- 
sible injury by the elements. While about 
the usual sized acreage was raised, the 
season has been far from ideal for the to- 
bacco plant, consequently the leaves are 
not of that large size, elasticity and light 


color so much desired. A few sales have 
been made at 8 and 2 cents, and many 
growers have refused to sell at similar 


prices. The crop of shaded leaf raised near 
Marietta is being harvested. The quality 
is most satisfactory in every way as far as 
ean be judged while the leaf is green, 


en 





Worth a Second Reading. 


The Temple Pump ¢ Co of Chicago, Ill, are 
manufacturers of the far-famed Diamond 
windmill and towers. This windmill has ex- 
ceptional pumping capacity. It will pump wa- 
ter in winds which will not move the average 
windmill. This is the testing point of effi- 
ciency, for light winds prevail ae frequent- 
ly than strong winds. The mill that operates 
in the lightest winds is the mill which will 
pump the most water and be most continu- 
ously in service. There are no useless parts 
adding weight without strength. Diamond 
wirdmills have but half the rts of ordi- 
nary windmills, which means f the com- 
plication, half the liability to breakage. Dia- 
mond mills are maintained with less expense, 
being less Hable to need repairs. They run 
more easily, with less jar and less ction. 
The fact that they make so little noise in run- 
ning is evidence of durability. A nolsy, clat- 
tering windmill is giving evidence of needless 
friction and wear. Having no ea by i yo 
working parts cannot be a ice 
sleet. They are, therefore, best WA 
milis. They are almost ationt while in oper- 
ation and can therefore be located near homes 
without disturbing occupants. 














LEAF TOBACCO 


yield about 
sweated 


1000 
leaf. 
About 75% of the crop around Tioga has 
been harvested. The crop is not over 50% 


ft is 
pounds 


expected to 
per acre of 


of the, usual size. There is some exceed- 
ingly nice tobacco in the valley and some 
that is rather small. The wet weather 
through July injured considerable ‘leaf, in 
fact some of the fields were under water 
several times during the month. Hail fell 
in some sections of Tioga county. The crop 
is entirely free from grasshoppers, even, a 
good crop and of very good quality. Early 
cut is curing most favorably. No buying 
is reported to September 5, although several 
have been looking over the crops. 

This year’s crop of Ohio cigar leaf tobac- 
co raised in the Miami valley is turning 
out to be of most desirable quality. Har- 
vesting of all the crops is about over and 
quality is far better than for several years, 
As much was planted as last year and the 
yield may amount to 25% more. There was a 
sufficiency of early moisture but after the 
crop got thoroughly started and was mak- 
ing rapid growth a period of dryness set in. 
In some fields a slight firing of the lower 
leaves is reported, but injury by this cause 
is really very slight. There has been an 
evident intention to allow plants to thor- 
oughly ripen. Sales of a few pieces near 
Germantown are reported, but prices of- 
fered in many cases do not come up to 
growers’ ideas and have been refused. It is 
said buyers have talked the situation over 
and agreed to pay from 6 to 8 cents per 
pound for long leaf and 8 to 10 cents for 
short. 

Wisconsin has a large crop of choice 
binder and filler leaf, providing a satisfac- 
tory cure ds made. The average is larger 
than for years and the growth has been 
quite satisfactory. Buying began in Ver- 
non county about September 1. Vernon 
usually raises some of the best tobacco 
grown in the state and fs often the first to 
be sold. Sales this year started at 10 to 12 
cents. 





Tobacco Notes. 

So fierce has been the rate war in the 
sale of tobacco in England, an important 
conference of the tobacco interests will be 
held September 17 for the purpose of curb- 
ing the big cuts in prices which followed 
the formation of rival combinations. The 
entry of the American combinations in the 
British market does not appear to have 
been successfully repelled in the least. 


Porto Rico Experiment Station Moved— 
The U S experiment station at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, has been removed to Mayagnez. 
Frank D. Gardner is the special agent in 
charge. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


LIVE STOCE. 


REGISTERED Rambouillets of both sexes; flock 
founded by selections from the best Ohio and Michigan 
folds; prices right. J. C. RICKETTS, Slippery Rock, Pa, 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


eT ~ 
‘' THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try com and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vexotab 5 ae cr situations wauted. In fact, anything 


to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as on 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oifice. 

COPY mast be received Friday to suarantes insertion 
in issue of the qoowing week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE’ TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above sake, but will be charged at the 

ar rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.' 


advertising is 





=== 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 





SS wheat $1.10, f o b, recleaned. 





RED C Largest 
berry and head, showiest wheat grown. Hardy, bright, 
lump, no soft or sprouted kernels, Sacks free. 3. Air 
EKY BASSETT, Norwalk, Huron Co, OU. 

GOLD COIN seed wheat, gore from hand-p nic ked seed ; 
free from cockle, $1.50 bu; bags lic. F. D, ANDAL L, 


Portville, N x. 


WHEAT —13 varieties tested and yields 20 to 3 bushels. 
om _Seoanigtion, SMITH’S WHEAT FARM, Manchester, 








SEND for my fall price list of fresh dug trees. Appl es 
$7 per 10. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N Y. 


GINSENG seed yy from cultivated plants; write 
for prices. JOHN RASER & SON, Salem, N ¥ 


MAMMOTH White rye, $1 per bushel. EXCELSIOR 
STOCK FARM, Waterioo, N Y. 


TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, 

















Seaford, Del. 














DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 
wee at once, a pair true fn terrier pups. 

rite, give age, general ¢ sort tion an ri A 
Ww. F. ALLEN, alisbury, x F = meen 
DRS H. K. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y¥— 
Pedigreed Heigian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 

lutely; write. REY 
cheap. OLD COL- 


BELGIAN hares, ’ Waitham, stock, 


ONY RABBITRY, Yaltham M lass. 











FEMALE St Bemard puppies. EXCELSIOR KEN- 
NELS, Waterloo, N 
COLLIE dogs, Chester swine. PAINE, South Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, ee. neon, EF Be, poultry. dressed calves, 

etc. OOD , 302 Greenwich 
gt flew York. 
HAY, straw, beans, potatoes poultry, cage and prod- 
uce; careful ' attention, quic’ inquiries 


promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 





20 YKARS’ experience; best market results obtained 
for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 2% 
Duane St, New York. 





OXFORD and Leicester rams bred from the_ best of 
rams and ewes of Brassy and Hobbie of England; Jersey 
red pigs, 4 months. WM EMPIE, Amsterdam, NY. 


REGISTERED Shropshires for sale, rams and ewes. 
The 2-years-old ram and ram lamb that took first prize 
at our fair. FRED ARMER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


DORSETS, Ayrshires, Yorkshires. Large ram lambs. 














earling bull in Allegany Co, 3-4 blood pigs. Cheap. 
MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 

KIGHT choice registered Sh ny rams 

yn well-quartered yearling», § to $20. BERT Wet 
VLEET, North Hector 





HOLSTEIN bull, 3 mos old. Sire, Pietertje 2 Fen. 
veld DeKol Lad; backed sd large Official tests. 
GLE, Delphi Falls, 


FOR SALE—Two registered Brown puie bull calves, 

















also two oF grade bull calves, A. L ERR, Adams 
Basin, 

TWENTY-SEVEN registered Shropshire ewes. ” Price 
$210... WM. BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

DELAINE backs, Berkshire pigs, all ages). KINSMAN 
& SON, Heath, Masa, 

FOR SALE— red Angora goats. Address BOS- 
WYCK FARM, gefield, Ct. ” 

all ages. JESSE CAR- 


MAPLE Grove _ Shropshires, 
RIER, Fulton, N Y- 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to learn peeparny Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTE DENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


WE PAY $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE chea 
jelly — 


Boomer hydraulic cider press and 
illiams’ apple evaporator apparatus. 
Creamery arator and apparatus. Tanks suitable for 
silo, CURTI 8, Sheffield, Mass. 


FOR SALE— Knuckle joint cider press. 
form. Hand or power. P oO B 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


3-HORSE gasoline engine. Will saw two cords of wood 
per hour, cut ensi and do all kinds of farm work, 
"rice $100. Cat t free. PAL MER R BROS, _Coscob, Ct. 





Double plat 
OX 5, Westfield, N J. 











DOSNT ARS = given with printed stationery, milk 
tickets, card Prices low. Inclose stamp, samples. 
SEDGWICK'S PRINTERY, Falls s Village. Ct. 





ANGORA goats in lots of 10. ANGORA COMPANY, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


Satisfied Poultry Breeders. 


We are well satisfied with the results of 
our advertisement of White Leghorn eggs 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 
jean Aeticulturist.—[{Zimmer Bros, Weeds- 


port, N Y. 











IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, stetiedin 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go inte 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only. 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is 3 eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Ghi- 
pan - Be the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 




















WILBUR’S FOOD 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


The actual results which we have seen in thousands of cases, have proven beyond doubt that Wilbur’s 
Food is a big money maker for feeders. We want to convince youand are willing todo so at ourexpense. 


WILBUR’S FOOD makes animals fat, sleek and healthy, prevents disease, keeps the blood 
cool, bowels loose, and water clear. It invigorates and fattens stock at small cost, and is a money- 
making investment. For COWS running down on their milk and out of condition it increases the 
flow of milk and improves its quality. It prevents contagious diseases among HOGS and quickly and 
cheaply fattens them. For POULTRY it makes hens lay more and better eggs and produces better 
SES healthy and always ready for work. Every pound guaran- 
















market poultry. It keeps HO 
teed to give satisfaction. 


of acres in your 





FREE! A PACKAGE Large enough to last one animal two weeks. So great 
4 is our faith in Wilbur’s Food and so sure are we of 
our ability to prove to you that itis a money-maker that we give you a practical test of its value, 
rite us, giving name, post office in full, number of cows, hogs, horses, poultry and numbe 
arm, stating if you have ever used Wilbur’s Food. If you have not used it, we will sen 
you a sample of Wilbur's Food, transportation fully prepaid. Write for it at once. Do not delay. We are the 
eldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food in America and refer you to any bank in the 


WILBUR SEED MEAL COMPANY, 506 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


country. 


OUR: STORY -OF -THE NEWS 


TEST IT 
FREE 


AT OUR 


EXPENSE 
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The President’s ** Strenuous ” Tours. 





The narrow escape which the president 
had at Pittsfield when his carriage was in 
collision with a trolley car, has started a 
discussion over the practicability of these 
“flying trips’’ of the chief executive. It is 
asked whether he ought to subject himself 
to the constant dangers of traveling at 
such a rapid rate over various roads. There 
is of course a rush of people everywhere to 
see and hear him, to a large extent because 
he is the president. Amid the rush and 
confusion accidents are liable to occur. 

The president either likes flying trips 
about the country or he believes in their 
political advantage very strongly. For 
immediately after his return from his some- 
what sensational New England trip he set 
out for the south. He has certainly traveled 
under- a lucky star thus far. In 1898 he 
passed through the hail of bullets at San 
Juan hill untouched and he has since pur- 
sued his strenuous and sometimes danger- 
cus way unharmed. Possibly, like Napoleon, 
he is something of a believer in fate and 
passes through dangers with the calm faith 
that nothing will happen to him till the 
time comes. 

Up to September, it is estimated that the 
total production of anthracite coal by all 
companies has probably been reduced by 
reason of the strike about 13,500,000 tons, 
which, with the reduction in output in 
February and March, caused by ‘floods, 
will aggregate at least 15,000,000 tons.so far 
during the year 1902. Should the suspen- 
sion of mining continue another month the 
shortage will approximate 20,000,000 tons. 
This enormous decrease in the output has 
caused such a shortage that it may be one 
and a half to two years before the output 
will be sufficient to more than supply the 
immediate and pressing demands of the 
market. 





Reports are current to the effect that 
Armour & Co of Chicago have _already 
closed contracts to build a dozen storage 
warehouses in Michigan. Similar houses, 
it is claimed, will be built in all the lead- 
ing agricultural states of the Union, espe- 
cialy New York, with its great cheese 
industry. It is the aim of this company 
to make these houses receiving points for 
all kinds of country produce, prices to be 
regulated by the Chicago market. The oper- 
ations of this gigantic scheme will be 
watched closely by all interested in farm 
industries. 





The troubles of Pres Palma of Cuba have 
begun in earnest. To be sure, George 
Washington had his troubles as a first 
president, but his people were very differ- 
ent from the Cubans of to-day. Some who 
were his friends as well as those who have 
all along been his enemies are now bitterly 
attacking him. 





Plans have been formed at New York for 
the formation of an international banking 
institution with $10,000,000 capital, and de- 
signed especially to operate in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The company will not do a 
local banking business, but it will seek to 
facilitate the remittance of exchange be- 
tween all the cities of this hemisphere. 





Tt-is reported. from Washington that the 
' president’s principal reason for his New 
‘England, southern and northwestern tours 
is to aid the cause of ‘Cuban reciprocity. 
‘Though in his public’ utterances he has 
‘said. little -upon the subject, his purpose is 
declared to be to carry ona Still hunt by 
getting into closer touch with some of the 


effectual as a preventive. 





- 
congressmen and leaders among the people 
in the various sections. He is said to be- 
lieve that it does more good to talk to a 
man in his own town or bouse. But it is 
possible that the president may hear a 
new thing or two on this subject himself, 





All the evidences of the continued pros- 
perity of the country still exist. Of much 
significance is the growth of the exports 
of manufactures, which since January 1 
are about $10,000,000 greater than -for the 
corresponding months last year. These ex- 
ports have averaged $35,108,000 a month. 
Nearly all the principal manufactured ar- 
ticles exported show an increase in quan- 
tity and in most cases in value. Mean- 
time the imports of raw or manufacturers’ 
materials are increasing rapidly. It shows 
that we are much more than holding our 
own in the keen competition for the world’s 
commerce. 

In the struggle for the world’s trade, our 
manufacturers and producers are evident- 
ly in earnest. We have an instructive ex- 
ample in the large ocean-going steamer 
which is now being fitted up at. Seattle 
for the purpose of taking a party of man- 
ufacturers with exhibits of their. goods on 
a six months’ cruise, beginning November 
1. All the great ports of the Pacific will 
be visited. It gives a unique and practical 
opportunity for buyers and sellers to be- 





come acquainted. It is really a floating | 


exposition of trade, and the example may 
be followed by others seeking export bus- 
iness. 





The new parcels post service between this 
country and England is in practical oper- 
ation and it is said that it will be practi- 
cally complete by October 1. Under the 
system now being established, parcels will 
be received at any postoffice in the United 
Kingdom for transmission to this country, 
and similar arrangements will be made 
here for the transmission to English points. 
The system when once properly in opera- 
tion will be of great convenience and will 
be a factor of some importance in the de- 
veloping civilization of the world. 


662 ee 
Farm Scientists to Meet—Arrangements 


have been perfected for the annual meet- 
ing of the association of American agri- 
cultural colleges and expefiment stations. 
The convention is to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga, beginning October 7. It.is expected that 
all railway lines will offer reduced rates, 
generally a fare and a third. Delegates are 
instructed to purchase a first-class ticket 
to place of meeting, at the regular rate, 
and at the same time procure from the 
ticket agent a certificate of the standard 
form. Rates of $2 per day have been se- 
cured at the Kimball house, which is to be 
the headquarters of the association. Other 
information may be had by writing to Ed- 
ward B. Voorhees, New Brunswick, N J. 


To Tell When Watermelons Are Ripe— 
Bermuda: An experienced picker can rec- 
ognize a ripe watermelon from its general 
light and bright, but not glistening appear- 
ance. A ripe. melon sounds. hollow upon 
percussion, but thumping is only practica- 
ble in the morning, for a large melon has 
the same resonance during the hot midday 
sun. : 





Mildew of Gooseberries—W. E. W.,, Con-’ 


necticut: The gooseberries which seemed to 
rot and drop off when the size of peas, 
were. undoubtedly attacked by mildew. 
Spraying early with liver of, sulphur, .ome- 
half ounce to one gallon water, is generally 


TRY THEM 30 DAYS, 


at the end of that time ship them back to us 
ing to pay if you don’t find in our 


SPLIT HICKORY VEHIC 


the best bargain you can get anywhere. There 
is no more advantageous way for you oa 
anything. You take nochances. Andw 
we know what these vehicles are, what is in 
them, and whether you are likely to buy. We 
make them ourselves from the raw materials. 
Split Hickory is split hickory, and not sawed. 
That means the best wood in them possible to 
get. Everything else is of the 
same order of excellence. 

Write for our free catalog. It 
gives the free trial plan ofselling 
and describes everything. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., 
Station 4, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, 
soll, grain growing, fruit eul- 
ture, poultry, climate, waier, 
lands, power, markets, mann- 
facturing facilities, waves. 
For printed niatter and ober 
information write 


California 
Promotion Coumittee 
opencenting state commer- 
ei organizations. Dept. Y, 
23 New Montgomery Sueet. 
SAN FRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA 
Special low railroad rates during Sept. and Uct. 
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dedces. o 








EIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US * 

ed py 4 new, pom, Semi - Hardened 

} im} Steel Sheets, 2 feet p= taper: pone 

iy Neexpertitce nosmeury to lay 16. 4m 

ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

| | in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River 
i and North of the Ohio River 

AT.$2.25 PER SQUARE 

Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 

square feet. Write for free Catalogue Xo. 25 


tools you need. We furnish nails free 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iren Sts., Chicago 










paint two sices. 
either flat, corrugated or “V” cri & 
Delivered freé of all charges to all 








cloth. Price, postpaid 


PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE 


By F. A. WAUGH, 


Author of Landscape Gardening, and Fruit 
Harvesting, storing, Marketing. 


A complete manual for fruit growers, nurserymenR, 
farmers and gardeners, on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management. 

It. describes fully all the plums cultivated and in- 
digenous to North America, with a complete 
of their propagation, cultivation and utilization. It 
will be found indispensable to the scientist see 
the Fag recent and — yo mag con- 
cerning this growp, to the nurseryman who- 
to handle his varieties accurately and intelligently, 
and to the cultivator who would like to grow plums 
successfully. It is one of the most. complete, seeu- 
rate and ratisfactory works .ever written for the 
field ‘of American horticulture. Hlustrated, a4 





“ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Rickrack Crocheted Edging. 


E. B. A. 





For foundation ch 9, 3 d.c in 2d st of ch, 
ch '3;°3 more d cin samie st, * ch 6,3 dec 
under 3 ch, 3 ch again and 3 dec more in 
same space. Repeat from * for length de- 
sired. 

Scallops: .Work along one edge of founda- 
tion only. Fasten thread in a 6 ch space, ch 
*, thread over hook 4 times, pick up loop 
through next 6 ch space, thread over, work 
through 2 st, thread over, pick up loop in 
next space, work off st, 2 at a time, leav- 
ing 3%n hook; * thread over twice, pick up 
loop through top of d ec just made in the 
2 spaces, thread over, draw through 4 st, 2 
at a time, repeat once more from *; thread 





RICKRACK CROCHETED EDGING. 





> 


over, through 3, then through then 
through 2 more. This completes 1 point. 

Make three nfore points in next 6 spaces, 
ch 11, s ec in next space, * ch 7, s ec in next 
space, repeat once more from last *; *ch 11, 
sc in next space, repeat 7 times more from 
last *.Then make ch 7, s c in next space, ch 
7,sc in next space; ch 11, then 6 points like 
those first made,in next 12 spaces, catch last 
point to first oné with slip st; ch 10, s ¢ in 
next space, ch 3, s c in middle of 7 ch, op- 
posite, ch 3, s c in next space, ch 3, s c in 
middle of 7 ch, ch 3, s c in next space; * ch 
11, s c in next space, repeat 7 times more 
from last *. Repeat these directions to end 
of work. 

Now work along other 
where work was commenced. S c in space 
opposite first point, * ch 11, s ec in next 
space, repeat 3 times more from *; ** ch 7, 
s c in next space, ch 7, s c in next space; 
ch 11, 7 points in next 14 spaces, catch last 
point with slip st to first; ch 10, s c in next 
space, ch 3, catch in middle of 7 ch, ch 3, 
s c in next space, ch 3, catch in middle of 
next 7 ch, ch 3, s c in next space; * ch 11, 
sc in next space, repeat 5 times more from 
last star *; repeat all details from ** for 
this edge. 

Lower edge: Make 6 chains of 12 st each, 
and catch with s ec to first 7 chains of 11 st 
underneath; another ch 12, thread over 
twice, pick up loop through last of 11 ch of 


edge, beginning 


first scallop, work off 2 st; thread over 
once, pick up Mop through first 11 ch of 


next scallop, work off all st, 2 at a time. 
Repeat these details for lower edge of alk 
scallops. 

Heading: Five s c in edch of first 2 
spaces, with $3 ch between groups, * ch 4, d 
e in 3d st of next ch, ch 2, skip 2 st of ch 
below, 1 tr in next s c, ch 7; now thread 
over hook 5 times, pick up doop through s 
e underneath, thread over, draw through 
8 st, 2 at a time, thread over 5 times, pick 
up loop through next space, work through 
4 st, 2 at a time, thread over once, pick up 


loop through opposite space, work off 10 
st, 2 at a time, thread over 4 times, pick up 
loop through next s c, work off 8 st, 2 ata 
time, then though 3, then through 2, then 
through 2 more. Ch 7, 1 tr in 6th st of ch 
below, ch 2, skip 2, d c in next st, ch 4, 5 
s ec in next space. ch 3. Repeat these de- 


tails to end of row. 
2d row: D ec in alternate st, with 1 ch 
between. k 


— 


French Knots—Make first a small firm 


knot. Commence at the top and pass the 
needle through the work close to the band. 
Take one stitch on the right side, right 
over, the spot where the. knot..is on. the 
back. Then’ set the needle ~ in the 
work at the same spot. Wind the 
silk around the point of the needle 
as many times as the_ size of the 
knot you wish to make may require. [ 
















BUSY FINGERS 


wound a double thread of filo 15 times 
around the needle. -Draw the needle up 
through these loops, holding them firmly 
the while with the finger and thumb of the 
left hand. Pass: the needle*dewn through 
the, cloth very close to the. place where it 
came through, and fasten the work secure- 
ly on the-back. This must be done by 
sewing through and through the knot on 
the back a number of times.—[Marion 
Fuller. 

‘Maude is very ambitious. Do you think 
she will ever make a name for herself?’ 
“No, but she’ll probably succeed in getting 
some foolish man to give her his.’’ 

Teacher: “If four boys have twenty 
peaches and thirty apples each, what will 
each boy have?” Bright Boy: ‘“Chol’rer 
morbus!” 


Our Pattern Offer. 



















8759 — Child’s 

{ i Dress, with 

8760 — Ladies’ Square, Round or 

Dressing Sacque, Pointed Yoke. 6 

32, 34, 36, 38,40 and months, 1, 2, 4 and 
42-inch bust. . 6 years. 





8743 — Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Skirt \ ¥ 
with Circular 8771 — Ladies’ 
Flounces. 22, 24, Shirt Waist. 32, 34, 
26, 28, 30 and 32- 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
inch waist. 46-inch bust. 
Price, 10 cents, each numer, from our 


Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and de- 
siring to relieve human suffering, f will send free 
of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous diseases, this 
recipe in German, French or English with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail. 
Address with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





DUEBER 
‘on Silverine, dust - 


td damp proof, will wear forever. Warranted by DUE BE R the World’s 
seven jewe American 


greatest watch case manufaoturer. 
movement made. A perfect timekeeper and ¢ d for 20 years. Cut this 
out and send it to us with your name, post office and express office address and 
we will send the watch to you by express. You examine it at your express 


Fitted with best 








CURES 


Rheumatism, 
Consumption, 
Kidney Troubles, 
Heart Disease. 


Wonderful Medical Discovery 
Which Completely Eliminates 
These Diseases From the Hu- 
man System. Send for It Today 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO EV. 
ERY SUFFERER. 
















DR. JAMES W. 


KIDD. 


Anyone who suffers from Rheumatism, 
Consumption, Kidney Trouble or Heart 
Disease should write at once for a free trial 
treatment of a remarkable remedy that is 
working wonders in the cure of these dis- 
eases. Dr. Kidd’s theory of the cause and 
cure of these afflictions is one of sound, 
common sense and reason, and is based on 
a medical practice and experience of many 


years. There is no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness in making his claim, and the 
cures he is daily effecting seem to bear 


him out very strongly. Write to Dr. James 
W. Kidd, 22 Baltes Block, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and receive by return of mail the free trial 
treatment, which is sent in sufficient quan- 
tities to convince of its ability to cure—so 
there is absolutely no risk to run. 

The doctor feels that anyone contem- 
plating medical treatment is entitled to a 
trial of the remedy free, and he is perfectly 
willing to allow any sufferer a reasonable 
use of this new method, so that the user 
may be the sole judge of its value in curing 
disease. 

There are no restrictions whatever. Any 
man or woman who suffers from Rheu- 
matism or any disordered condition of the 
Lungs, Heart or Kidneys may have ‘the 
free trial treatment by simply writing for 
it. State what yow want to be cured of 
and the sure remedy for it will be sent you 








office and if as represented pay $2.98 & express charges and it is Address 
it. E. CHALMERS & CO. 862-356 Dearborn 8. Chicago. 





free by return mail. 














The First Frost. 


T- W- BURGZSS- 





In the night when all the sky was lit, 
The summer’s sentries by their fires slept; 
Inner guard and outposts slumbering lay. 
While through their ranks a fleeting shadow 
crept. 
Dawn aroused the sleeping camp, and lo! 
A banner wrought in crimson and in gold, 


Flaunting from the taken outer works, 
Autumn’s sure and swift approach foret ld, 


Billses Bakry. 
By Julia Ditto Young. 





When the canal had been the only busi- 
ness interest and the towpath the chief 
thoroughfare of the town, Billses Bakry 
had been not only a place of popular resort, 
but a center of commercial enterprise and 
profit. Many were the cooks and captains 
who celebrated throughout their watery 
peregrinations the preducts of the estab- 
lishment; many were the barrels of flour 
which little Jimmy Hines weekly delivered 
thereat, and all summer the little back 
yard was as a burning fiery furnace by 
reason of the two ovens running day and 
-night. 

But that was all over now. Beuben Bills 
was in his grave, and a new race of cap- 
tains had arisen, who knew not Billses, 
and preferred to buy their supplies at the 
outlandish steam bakerjes, where, as Mrs 
Bills was credibly informed, you could 
throw flour into a tank and it would come 
out at the other end of the building plum 
eake, mince pies or crackers, according to 
the screws you turned. 

Mrs Bills had reached, at the compara- 
tively early age of 50 years, a state of utter 
loneliness and lovelessness. Her old friends 
and neighbors were dead or had moved as 
far as possible away from the dusty tow- 
path, and the veriest stranger. seemed 
nearer to her than her own child, a married 
daughter. She felt herself deserted by all 
of her own day and generation; there was 
not one crony or gossip left to her,—unless, 
indeed, you counted little Jimmy Hines. 

The space back of the bakery, which 
had formerly been occupied by the two 
ovens, was now devoted to floriculture, and 
in spite of the smoke of -the tugs and 
. factories, Mrs Bills had coaxed her domain 
to be quite a flourishing oasis. It was 
flanked by two elevators, so tall and huge 
that they flung a premature dusk and cool- 
ness into the little green garden on the hot- 
test days. 

One mid-August afternoon Mrs Bills sat in 
the garden by a table, engaged in knitting 
some child’s mittens of fine wool. She was 
a plump, rosy woman, dressed in a fresh, 
light calico dress and white apron. 

Presently the bell in the shop rang, and 
she was about to hurry into the house, but 
footsteps were audible coming through it 
toward her. 

‘“Tain’t customers,—it’s folks, thank good- 
ness!” said Mrs Bills, and an instant later 
two persons entered the garden, a young 
woman and a little girl. They were Almira 
and Igerne Clark, Mrs Bills’s daughter and 
granddaughter. Such a wondrous combi- 
nation of laces, flowers, buckles and rib- 
bons they did present, that Mrs Bills, when 
she had released them from her capacious 
embraces, could not contain her admira- 
tion. 

“Well! it’s a sight to see two people 
dressed up to the nines the way you be!” 
she exclaimed. “Seven different kinds 0’ 
trimmin’s on your hat, Almiry! An’ three’s 
the very mos: I could ever manage to git 
on mine.” 

Almira accepted this tribute modestly. 
“You see, ma,” she said, sinking into a 
chair, ‘“‘you’ve never made such a study of 
dress as I have. For instance, you ought 
never to wear such a light dress as that. 
You’re too large,—it makes you look 
coarse.”’ 

“Tt’s clean, an’ cheap, an’ cool,”’ said Mrs 
Bills, stoutly defending her attire. ‘An I'd 
rather be too large than be such a rack 0’ 
bones as you be. I should think you’d be 
ashamed to wear white muslin with your 
skinny arms and red elbers'§ showin’ 
through.” 

Almira discreetly evaded further discus- 
sion on this point by inquiring why her 
mother had not been to see her lately. 

“Well, I’ve been pretty busy,’ said Mrs 
Bills, and paused. After an instant she 
burst out, “An’ I’m not goin’ into any 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


house, if it is my own daughter’s, where 
the very hired girl is let to insult me. That 
Katy o’ yourn,—last time I was there, she 
sneered at me for wearin’ congress gaiters.”’ 

“Dear me! Did she?” said Almira, trying 
to appear shocked. “But then, I can’t 
blame Katy much,—she spends all her 
wages in clothes, and she has my things 
for an example, and so she knows what’s 
what.”’ 

‘“Humph!” said Mrs Bills. ‘‘Well, all I’ve 
got to say is that if you’ll turn her out I'll 
come to see you again,—not before.” 

Almira regarded her mother in hopeless 
perplexity. ‘“‘Seems as if I couldn’t say any- 
thing to please you to-day,’’ she remarked. 

“Why, it’s no worse than usual,” said 
Mrs Bills. A moment later, repenting of 
her little temper, she said gently to the 
child, “‘Hear, dearie, here’s some nice crul- 
lers I baked this mornin’,’” and she lifted 
a spotless napkin from the plate beside her, 
revealing the golden dainties, all frosty 
with fine sugar. 

Miss Igern turned an eye of cold disfa- 
vor on the crullers and said: “Pa don’t 
let me eat #aker’s things; he says they 
ain’t so clean as, home-made.” ‘ 

Irritated almost beyond the power of 
speech by this outrage on her professional 
honor, Mrs Bills yet managed to articulate, 
“Almiry, you lived in my house long 
enotgh to know whether I’m clean or not; 
you'll have some. of course?” 

“I would, ma, indeed I would,” said Al- 
mira, really distressed by her daughter's 
want of tact, “only look at my gloves!” 
and she held them up—palest tan, exqui- 
sitely fitting, and certain to be ruined by 
the least touch of the unctuous delicacies. 

Mrs Bills replaced the napkin with an 
angry sniff. The uncomfortable silence 
which ensued was broken by the little 
girl. 

“Knitting mittens for me, grandma?” 

“Yes, dearie.” 

“Well, now, ‘tain’t any use; ma said last 
winter I shouldn’t wear ’em any more. She 
says the rough wool makes my hands red; 
she says I’m old enough for kid gloves and 
a muff.” 

“Igerne!”’ said her mother, sharply, “I’m 
ashamed of you! Of course you’ll wear 
the nice mittens!” 

“Well, she- won’t,’’ said Mrs Bills, ceas- 
ing to knit, and placing the neglected mit- 
tens beside the disdained cakes. She felt 
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hard and bitter. At last she jerked out, 
‘“How’s Charles Henry?’ 

“Oh, he’s all right,’ replied Almira, 
promptly. She had begun to despair of 
broaching an errand on which her husband 
had sent her. ‘‘By the way, ma,” she con- 
tinued, carelessly, “he sent you a message. 
Both the elevator men have been to see 
him again about your property. Either of 
’em is willing to pay three times what it’s 
worth and Charles Henry knows just how 
you could double the money in a year.” 

“Well,” said Mrs Bills, “I don’t intend to 
sell. It’s worth a heap to me to know how 
I’m tormentin’ them fellers. An’ where'd 
I live if I sold?” 

“Why, with us, of course,’ said Almira, 
cheerfully. ‘“‘You could have the little 
room across the hall from Katy’s, and you 
could go up and down the back stairs ii 
you didn’t want to see my caHers. For I 
know some pretty tony people,’ she ex- 
claimed, with just pride. 

“Almiry!” said her mother, solemnly, ‘‘f 
don't believe in eddicatian! No, I don’t! 
What good’s it ever done you? You can’t 
cook a chicken or iron a shirt. - What 
good’s it done me? Instead of my: havin’ 
a sensible daughter to love me an’ think 
me the smartest woman on earth, I’ve got 
a critter that makes me jist sick with her 
airs. You’ve been a perfect nuisance eve 
since the first time you come home in va- 
cation and wanted to alter the sign.” 

“That sign’s disgraceful—it’s the laugh- 
ing-stock of the city,’’ protested Almira. 
“There's no ‘e’ in Bills, and there is one 
in Bakery. But I suppose I ought to be 
thankful that I got you to take ‘hamb 
sandwiches’ out of the window.” 

“If l-a-m-b spells lam, then I don’t see 
why h-a-m-b don’t spell ham,” said Mrs 
Bills. 

“O, well, we've talked that over before,” 
said Almira, wearily. ‘About that invest- 
ment—maybe you don’t think it’s safe, 
paying so well, but Charles Henry says 
it’s just what he’ll do himself when—that 
is, if—’’ 

“You’d better stammer, Almiry,” said 
the older woman, with portentous calm. 
“Did you ever know me to break my word? 
No; well, now I tell you that you and 
Charles Henry will git just as little of my 
money as the law allows me to give you.” 

Almira sat aghast at the failure of her 
mission. “I’d try and make it pleasant 
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for you, ma, if you'd 
us,’’ she said, feebly. 

“T’d as soon live in a den of lions,’’ re- 
torted Mrs Bills. “I guess you better go 
home, Almiry—an’ I don’t see any reason 
for your comin’ round here again very soon 


come to live with 


neither. It only riles me to see you. 
Good-by.” 
The visitors got themselves out some- 


how. There was no visible relenting on 
Mrs Bills’s part, but it is safe to say that 
at one kiss or loving word from the rela- 
tives she was banishing she would have 
melted into tears. As it was she waited 
for their departure before doing so. 

After awhile she went into the house 
and sat in the kitchen, for the evening had 
grown chilly. 

Absorbed in painful reflections, Mrs 
Bills started when a shadow appeared on 
the threshold, but after one glance at her 
visitor, she sank bagk reassured. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jimmy, is it?’”’ she said, and 
her voice revealed that she had been weep- 
ing. “Why, Jimmy, I declare I'd forgotten 
*twas your night.” 

Jimmy Hines gazed at her in a mute re- 
proach, implying that the weekly delivery 
of flour at Billses Bakry was to him an 
event not to be thus lightly disregarded. 
He was a small, spare man, with a good, 
gentle face and a timid manner. He flung 
off a little of his habitual shyness and said 
briskly: ““You forgot it, eh? How’d it been 
if I'd forgot it? You’d had no flour to do 
with to-morrow. But what’s the matter, 
Mrs Bills. You're cryin’,—ain’t you well?’ 

“Oh, I’m well enough,” replied Mrs Bills. 
“But I’ve had an awful row with Almiry.” 

“Almiry is a hateful thing,’» said Jimmy, 
choosing sides promptly. ‘“‘She was as cold 
and selfish as a mackerel from her cradle.’’ 

“I know, Jimmy,—but it leaves me all 
alone, you see. It seems like only yester- 
day that I had my husband an’ baby, an’ 
friends an’ neighbors,—but now! Did you 
ever think ten years ago that the time 
would come when a sack of flour would 
last me a week? The world’s gone off an’ 
left me.”’ 

“You're 
Jimmy. 

“Oh, you!” said Mrs Bills. “It’s your own 
fault. Why ain’t you never married?” 

“Well, Mis’ Bills, if you must have it,’ 
said Jimmy, in the one bold utterance of 
his life, “‘I never married because the only 
woman I ever cared for was bespoke be- 
fore I saw her.” 

“The land’s sake!’ cried Mrs Bills, sit- 
ting bolt upright and manifesting the keen- 
est interest. “‘Another man’s’ wife,—who 
was she?’’ 

“Don’t you know, 
little man, faltering. 

“My goodness, Jimmy! Why, I’ve some- 
ee wondered—but did you used to—real- 
2 6 
“Used to?’ cried Jimmy, sceornfully. 
“Why, I’ve allers loved you, an’ I do now, 
much as ever, an’ more when I see you 
bemoanin’ that spiteful Miry. An’ [ll cay 
this much, Mis’ Bills, that if you should 
ever think of marrying again, I hope you'll 
remember me.” 

“Oh, thank you, Jimmy, thank you,” 
murmured the lady, uncertain whether or 
not to regard this as a proposal. 

“Not that I’m worthy of you,” pursued 
Jimmy. “I hain’t made or saved any 
money, an’ I never will,—it ain’t in me. An’ 
I’m threatened with rheumatiz. Oh, I’m not 
good enough.” 

“You're good enough for a queen, Jimmy,” 
said Mrs Bills gently. Then she added, “TI 
ain’t had no supper, Jimmy,—stay an’ have 
a bite with me, an’ we'll talk things over.” 

So Jimmy lighted the fire and filled the 
kettle, while Mrs Bills set the table for two. 
Never was tea so hot or lamp so bright, 
never were two people better pleased with 
each other. Mrs Bills loaded Jimmy’s plate 
with the choicest viands and enveloped him 
in an atmosphere of maternal solicitude, in 
the midst of which tender attentions she 
was amazed to perceive that his eyes were 
swimming in tears. 
“It hurts me, Mis’ 
_he protested, ‘to see 
you're makin’.”” 

“Nonsense!” 


no more alone than I be,” said 


Mis’ Bills?” said the 


Bills, it really does,”’ 
what a bad bargain 


said Mrs Bills. “It’s worth 
2 million dollars to me to have someone 
to love. An’ if you've loved me all these 
years, why, it makes a pretty long. score 
for me to pay up. An’ you mustn’t call me 
Mis’ Bills any more,—call me Louisa.”’ 

“Dear, good Louisa!”’ 

“But the bakry will allers 
Bakry, won't it, Jimmy?’ 


be Biltses 





“Of course!’ said Jimmy. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


A European Trip. 


E. .B. 





Many of us cannot take the real trip to 
Europe, therefore the next best thing is to 
go in imagination. Send out invitations re- 
questing the pleasure of your friends’ com- 
pany for a “European trip,’ the ship to 
set sail from a certain house, at a certain 
place and time. Also send a list of places 
to be visited with requests for photograrhs, 
magazine pictures and short articles relat- 
ing to them. 

On the walis of the room where the party 
meets, hang pictures of the ocean, the vari- 
ous steamships and charts of each line. 
The party chooses the boat and line they 
will sail on, and the hostess launches the 
steamer by reading a humorous account of 
an ocean voyage; or a guest who has been 
to Europe tells of his or her experiences. 
On the tables have magazines and tour- 
ists’ books, and as each place is visited 
pass the pictures around and have short 
articles, both witty and instructive, read 
or told. 

At the last place visited the hostess in- 
vites the party to a cafe, which is the din- 
ing room, where a lunch is served on the 
European plan. The menu is written in 
the form of a conundrum. Of course you 
will have the ‘“‘staff of life,’”” which is bread, 
and that which™comes from the ocean— 
fish or oysters. 

One evening spend in Paris at the late ex- 
position. Also show some souvenirs—flo- 
ral “postal notes’’ are pretty, and a ‘“‘mu- 
sical pig’’ will cause a laugh. Another 
evening spend at the Passion Play in Ober- 
ammergau. Thus a whole winter’s course 
is marked out, and the party breaks up 
with thanks for a pleasant trip without ac- 
cident or great fatigue. 








In Such a Hurry—New and improved 
ways of doing housework are continually 
being discovered, but somehow we don’t 
seem to try them as we might. Why is it 
we prefer the old-fashioned methods when 
they are so often the hardest? I suppose 
because we are in such a hurry we don’t 
stop to think. Still,©we have brains, and 
they might help us a good deal more if 
we would give them a little chance.—[Iris. 





A Question of “It’’—A merry group of 
little girls were playing hide-and-go-seek. 


" Ruth Davis, the tiniest one, would not hide 


her eyes when her turn came, but would 
say “I'll hide next time.’”” When the time 
eame she still would not hide her eyes. 
The children were quite exasperated with 
her, and finally one little girl walked up 
and shook her, saying, ‘“‘Ruth Davis, 
you’ve got to hide your eyes. Do you ex- 
pect to go through life and never be it?’ 
Ruth hid her eyes.—[Mrg W. H. J. 


What is noble? To inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me. 
Charles Swain. 





Willie: Say, pop, give me a nickel for a 
poor lame man. His Papa: Who is he? 
Willie: He runs the lemonade stand on the 
corner. 


! 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcgal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfettant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing’ purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 


| System, 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘“I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who desires a technical education. This 
gentleman, whose name is withheld at his request, 
has at his disposal a few scholarships limited to 
Sept. 25, entitling the holder to free tuition ina 
well-known correspondence! school. Write to 
T. 8. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars. 
PATENTS. Bond Building, Washington. D. C 
Booklet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them 








Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at, 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 82,4 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped 
that they may be used entire for general 
purposes, or divided with a stout thread 
into two perfectly-formed cakes for toilet 


use. 


absolutely safe and pure. 


Ivory Soap is a quick cleanser, 
It floats. 











An Autumn Kitchen Party. 


M. M. 





As soon as we entered the big warm 
room with its low ceiling and its glow of 
lamp light, a genuine exclamation of pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm went up from the lips 
of every one of us. A long table at one 
side of the room was spread for supper, a 
white cloth or rather two long white cloths 
hiding the plain surface from view. Sprays 
of bittersweet trailed their graceful way 
in and out of platters and plates, and an 
enormous pumpkin in the very center was 
hollowed out and held a goodly burden of 
fruit—mellow pears, shining red apples, ba- 
nanas and oranges. One or two sprays of 
feathery clematis topped the whole, There 
were also two smaller pumpkins h@®lding 
bunches of red and yellow chrysanthemums, 

This table was for the consummation 
of the feast, but the feast was not yet 
cooked, and we, the cooks, were eager to 
begin. As we looked about us there was 
the black shining stove, the big table on 
the other side bearing all necessary ingre- 
dients, and a smaller table with cooking 
bowls and pots, pans and utensils. Bound 
closely to the legs of both of these tables, 
by the means of yellow ribbons, was a 
bunch of cornstalks, which rose as high as 
the heads of the guests gathering about. 
The husks were pulled down, partly dis- 
closing the perfection of the yellow ear. 
There were also similar bunches as senti- 
nels on each side of the door. 

On the table with the provisions and in- 
gredients we each of us found a little din- 
ner card bearing our name, with full in- 
structions regarding our duties. One was 
told to put the turkeys in the oven, an- 
other to peel and boil the potatoes in a 
kettle numbered 4, another to cut the bread 
and prepare the butter, and so on. 

Of course it must be understood that 
many things were in readiness beforehand. 
The cakes, for instance, needed only frost- 
ing; the pies only had to be warmed and 
sprinkled with sugar; the plum pudding 
heated and the sauce made. Here is the 
menu: 

Turkey Cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Squash Celery 
Quail on toast 
Lettuce with mayonnaise dressing 
Mince and pumpkin pies 
Plum pudding 
Ice cream and assorted cakes 
Wine jelly 
Tea Coffee Chocolate 
Nuts, fruits and candies 

With the atmosphere of informality the 
kitchen afforded and the spice of interest 
the supper held for eacn one of us, our 
spirit rose higher as-our appetites were s2i- 
isfied, and I think I can say honestly it 


was the merriest meal I ever enjoyed. But 


we were practical cooks and there were the | 


supper dishes to wash, which was but light 
work with so many pairs of hands. Then 


we all went into the big west room, where | 


the piano was, and had a real “harvest 
home” dance until time to go home. 





A Bureau Cover—Obtain 1% yards fine 
embroidered curtain muslin. Run a wide 
hem in each side and the ends and finish 
with a narrow edge of valenciennes lace. 
If the embroidered muslin cannot be oh- 
tained fine lawn makes a pretty cover. 
Make a two-inch hem all around the piece 
and two inches from this run a cluster of 
four or five tucks. The tucks should cross 
at the corners, as both ends and sides should 
be tucked. These are attractive and easily 
laundered.—[Catherine. 





Government Whitewash—Lucy B., Mis- 
souri, asks for government: whitewash. As 
used by the government it is prepared as 
follows: Take % bu unslaked lime, slake 
it with boiling water, cover during the pro- 
cess, to keep the steam in, strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve or strainer, and add 
to it 1 pk salt previously dissolved by soak- 
ing in warm water, 3 lbs ground rice boiled 
to a thin paste and stirred in while hot, % 
lb Spanish whiting, and 1 Ib clean glue, 
previously dissolved by soaking in cold 
water, and then hanging over a slow fire 
in a small pot hung in a larger one filled 
with water. Add 5 gals hot water to the 
mixture, stir well and let it stand a few 
days, covered from dirt. It should be ap- 
plied hot, for which purpose it can be kept 
in a kettle or portable furnace. The east 
end of the White House at Washington 
is embellished by this brilliant whitewash. 
It is used by the government to whitewash 
lighthouses. A pint of this mixture prop- 
erly applied, will cover one square yard, 
and will be almost as serviceable as paint 
for wood, brick or stone, and is much 
cheaper than the cheapest paint. 





A Package of Envelopes—The little folks, 
and the grownups, too, for that matter, 
would find it interesting to make a file for 
newspaper clippings out of large envelopes. 
Mark each one in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner with some subject title, such as Poetry, 
in a box of just the right size to allow them 
in a box if just the right size to allow them 
to stand up. When they get pretty well 
filled, arrange another box of envelopes. 
Don’t allow them to be crammed full of 
matter, for they couldn’t be so easily used 
and the clippings would be apt to get 
wrinkled. This is a nice way to keep them 
while ~ coHecting for a scrapbook. — Mire 
Dalton. 
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“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS, 


No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
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With Cold Dough. 


PEARL HOWARD CAMPBELL. 





I once heard a woman who had cooked in 
the lumber camps say that the theory that 
bread must be kept warm from the time 
it was started until it was baked was an 
absurd one, and that she had made bread 
from sponge which had been frozen. This 
idea was new to me and I determined to 
make a practical application of it. 

Our family of four are very fond of 
rolls, but it is not always convenient 
make bread as often as we like them Se 
when I am ready to mold the bread into 
loaves I cut off a piece, knead it thorough- 
ly and place it in a covered pail in the ice- 
box of the refrigerator. It will keep sweet 


hot 
to 





for two or three days even in very warm 
weather. And although it takes the dough 
a little longer to rise, it seems to improve. 
the texture and to make the rolls more 
tender. 
Savory Veal. 
E. B. 





One need not buy the best cuts of veal in 
order to serve some savory dishes. In serv- 
ing*some fricassee veal my little nephew 
asked where I got the chicken. 

In making this, buy not less than 4 Ibs 
veal, any cut you fancy. Wash and put it 
into a kettle, turn boiling water over it 
and simmer three hours. Salt when partly 
done, cut into pieces two inches thick and 
fry brown in butter. Remove the meat 
ento some nicely toasted slices of bread. 
Four some of the stock into the spider, 
thicken with flour, and season with sage. 
Pour over the toast and serve hot. 

Veal Pie: Place in the bottom of the pud- 
ding dish 4 sliced raw potatoes. Take all 
the left-over giblets of veal and put on top 
of the potato, salt and pepper, and dredge 
with flour. Pour over this the meat gravy 
and set in the oven. While this is heating, 
make a rich biscuit dough by sifting 1 heap- 
ing teaspoon baking pewder and 1 saltspoon 
salt into 1 pt flour. Rub in 1 tablespoon 
lard and wet with scant % cup milk. Drop 
this by the spoonful onto the hot meat 
from: the oven, and spread to cover the 
pie. Bake one-half hour. By not rolling 
out the dough, you have a crust that will 
melt in the mouth. 

Veal Patties: Run 1 ib raw veal through 
the meat chopper, add 1 part’ cracker 
crumbs to 4% meat. Mix together with 1 
egg, form into balls, roll in crumbs, put in 
the wire basket and fry in deep lard, or fry 
in the spider with butter. Lay on a plat- 
ter and garnish with lettuce or parsley. 


—— ——— 


Cooking Pumpkin. 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Almost everyone likes good pumpkin pie, 
but in making, rich cream and an abun- 
dance of eggs are by no means necessary. 
Excellent results may be secured by using 
whole milk minus the eggs, if the pumpkin | 
is properly cooked. We once heard of a | 
woman who cooked her pumpkin until soft, 
drained it as she would potatoes, and then 
mashed it. The richness which was lost in 
this process had to be compensated for by 
a generous use of cream and eggs, and yet 
the finished product was not first-class. A 
neighbor went to the other extreme of 
cooking it for two days, at the end of which 
time she had a smooth mass which made 
good pies, but her work was too laborious. 

Put just a little water into a kettle, to 
prevent scorching at first, and add the 
pumpkin, pared and cut in small pieces. 
Heat slowly to avoid scorching. After it 





has boiled soft it will require frequent 
stirring to keep it from scorching. Cook 
until it cleaves to the sides of the kettle 
when stirred. Then season with salt, su- 
gar and ginger and remove. The stiffer it 
is stirred, so that it is not allowed to 


scorch, the nicer it will be. 

If one cannot stir it down, butter a spider 
and fill with the pumpkin as soon as soft, 
letting it finish in the oven. This process 
renders it more inclined to be lumpy, yet 
it saves much labor. When nicely browned, 
remove. Add sweet milk to soften the 
pumpkin. This will take some little time, 
if it has been dried down sufficiently. Rub 
evt any lumps, and when milk and pump- 








kin are mixed, add sugar andsnpices to taste. 


THE GOOD COOK 


Aliow 1 tablespoon flour for each pie, and 
put in enough milk to make the mixture 
of such a consistency that it will run eas- 
ily. Bake slowly. The finished product 
with only plain ingredients added is deli- 
cious. Some find the sauce, made in the 
same way as for pies but with more milk, 
very palatable. 





Spiced Mackerel—Have % doz small 
mackerel. Mix together 1 teaspoon each 
allspice, cloves and cinnamon. Open the 
mackerel and sprinkle this mixture in, then 
sprinkle with salt and close them tightly. 
Put into an earthen dish, cover with vine- 
gar and bake them an hour in a slow oven, 
{Lucey Walcott. 





Egg Cookies—Take 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 6 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
flavoring. Mix stiff.—[Gytia. 





Green Tomato Pickles—Cut in thin slices, 
then place in a large jar in layers, with salt 
sprinkled «between each. Let stand over 
night, then drain off all the water which 
the salt has extracted. Place in jars in lay- 
ers, with a layer of grated horse-radish, 
small red peppers, clover and mustard seed 
between each. Cover with strong vinegar, 
and keep closely covered.—[Margaret F. 
Smith. 


Bottled Grape Juice—Pick 
grapes from the stems and crush them 
Put them into a stone jar, and let stand 
over night, then press. To each 1 qt grape 
juice add 1% cups granulated sugar, and 
boil ten minutes. Pour into glass bottles 
and cork tightly. Fill a box with sand, and 
place the bottles in this and keep in a cool 
place, or else set the bottles down on the 
floor of the cellar. If the juice is too sweet 
when wanted for use, add a little lemon 
juice and water.—[Anna Glenwood. 


ri:e, firm 





Green Corn Soup—With a sharp knife 
cut off the tops of the kernels, then with 
the back of the Knife scrape out the pulp 
until a large cupful is obtained. Put on the 
fire with 1 qt sweet milk and boil gently 
half an hour. Add a piece of butter the 
size of a hickory nut, salt and pepper to 
tuste. Serve at once.—[R. E, Merryman. 





There is art even in cooking the simplest 
things, and especially in the beginning of 
the application of heat. 





Leave bread exposed to the air as soon as 
it is taken from the oven, that the poison- 
ous gases may escape. 


- Making Soap with 
Banner Lye 


The best soap in the world can be 
made in ten minutes from Banner Lye 
and the grease or fat that you can 
supply from your kitchen. 

No trouble; no boiling; no large 
vessels needed. It is not ordinary 
old-style lye; it is Banner Lye. 








Easy and Thorough 
Cleaning and Washing 


of clothes, dishes, milk-rooms, milk- 
butter-jars, 


pans, -pails, -bottles, 
dairies, everything. 


Banner Lye Aoes it and does 
it quickly and the way it 
should be done. It makes 
cleanliness a new word. There 
is more “ dirt” than you can 
seeinadairy; and that dirt 
often wastes your material 
py injuring its keeping qual- 

les. 

Banner Lye is also the quick- 
est and most thorough disin- 
fectant. Costs only a few 
cents; but is preferable to 
the more costly articles sold 
for that purpose. It is odor- 
less and colorless. 

Not old-style lye, but Some 5 Lye 

Write for booklet, ** Uses o Banner Lye” and give 
us your grocer’s or druggist’s name should he not 





have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works 








Philadeiphia USA 








Some Coffees 
are Glazed 


with a cheap coating. 
If glazing helps coffee 
why aren’t the_high- 
priced Mochas and Javas 
glazed also? 


Lion Coffee 


is not glazed. It is per- 
fectly pure and has a 
delicious flavor. 

Hundreds of Upright ~ Pianos 











] 











Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Seertine 








The sealed package insures unle 
f A K returned from renting to be 
ed from new yet all are offered at 
Uprights as low 

rights st $125, $135, 
instru: fully equal to many 
soo om “ wenthly payments accepted. Freight only about 

31 Adams St., CHICACO. 


form quality and freshness. 

Gisposed of at onee. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 

and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 

tiful New Up- 

$150 and $165. A fine 

_ Write for dist — mee ag You make s great saving. 

ted. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 

Wosld’s largest music house; sells Everything known ia Musie, 
—— re 










BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
Reduced Prices. peas buy until you see 
new seein Cat, B. MAILED 

The Eudolph Wate Gon 
275 &, 4th St., CINCLENATI, 0. 











Per Year @ 


$1250" S3600 Eien 


FOR HUSTLERS—BOTH MEN & WOMEN 


At home or traveling. Let us 
start you. Our Puritan Water 
Still—a wonderful invention, 
Great seller—big money naper. 
ormous demand. Over 50,000 al- 
ready sold. Everybody buys. It 
ere the foulest water by dis- 
llation—removes every impurity. 

ts Furnishes absolutely = aera- 

t ted, delicious drin' 

Beats Filters. Saves ‘iives—pre- 
wvents fevers, sickness, doctor 
bille—cures disease. Write for 


NEW PLAN AND OFFER. 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bida.,Cincinnat!, 0. 







BOILING WATER 





RU PTUR cu ae TRUSS FREE. You 
pay when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX SPEIRS, ay 830, Westbrook, Maine. 





NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, WITH 
CAPABLE - ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 
AND SPECIALISTS, 

A self-supporting but not a money-making institu, 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all. Already in the front rank. 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations, 


REGISTER NOW 


COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Plain, 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and C haf. 
“oe Service, etc., begin October 1. 

ORMAL DEPARTMENT for training teachers 
— January ’: 

ery reasonable fees in all departments. Free scholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay the fees. 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 


67 Worthington Street, Springfield, 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisemeat in this journal. 


Pass. 








A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 














Litt'e Water Builders. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 





“Why do you ‘build your’ house of stones?” 
said Mrs Brown’ Caddis to Mrs Black 
Caddis. ‘Wood is ever so much better.” 

“Humph!” replied Mrs Black Caddis,” I 
wouldn’t live in a wooden house for any- 
thing.”’ 

“A wooden one is much easier to carry 
about.” 

“Well,” interrupted Mrs Black Caddis, 
“that may be, but after it rains and the 
brook flows very swiftly, you may wish it 





CADDIS HOUSES. 


wasn’t so easy to carry about, for I dare 
say it will be carried off and yow in it.”_ 

“Oh, weil, we won’t quarrel,” said firs 
Brown Caddis, sweetly. ‘Before long we 
shall all leave our houses anyway, and then 
it won’t make and difference.” 

‘“‘Here comes Mrs Leaf Caddis,’’ and they 
both went to meet her and talk over the 
coming ovt party, which was to occur the 
next month. 

“What are you going to wear?’ one 
asked. 

“Oh, I shall have on my fawn-colored 
gauze trimmed with brown.” 

“And I shall wear my gray lace net.” 

“And I,” said a third, ‘‘shall wear my 
splendid black and orange gown.” 

“Is Mrs Sand Caddis going?’ 

“Why, of course, every Caddis in the 
brook will be at the ball, and the crickets 
will play for our dancing. Miss Katydid 
said she would come, and I think the stone- 
flies and the dragon-flies will be there too.” 





CADDIS FLIES. 


Then all these little Caddis worms separ- 
ated and crept off. Each closed her door 
and went into a deep sleep, to wait until 
the time came for her to leave her house 
of sticks or stones, leaves or sand, and 
creep up on a water weed, spread her beau- 
tiful wings, and prepare to dance at the 
party, which they always have to celebrate 
the day when they leave their houses in 
the brook and come out with shining 
wings to fly about in the sunshine. 


———ae 


A Spider-Web Party. 


MARY TT. EPPERT, OHIO.” 





About 8 o’clock one evening, 20 boys and 
girls gathered together in my cousin’s par- 
lor, to enjoy a Spider Web party. 

The first game we played was “Truth.” 
Make slips of paper with the numbers up 
to 100, and make two sets of these. One 
set is passed around among the guests, 
each being given an equal number, while 
the other set is kept by one person. Then 
someone asks a question like this: “Who 
isthe prettiest one here?’’. or: “Who is the 
smartest?” and so on, .whereupon the one 
with the whole set of numbers calls a 
number and lays it aside,-and the person 
holding that number is‘ the prettiest or 
smartest, or whatever.-the question may 
be. This is one of the jolliest games I ever 


laughing merrily. 

After we finished this game, the hostess 
appeared with a basket of string, wound 
into balls, with one end of each ball fas- 
tened onto the stair railing. She gave each 
guest a ball with the command, “Go all 
over the house and unwind this string, but 
do not tie it in any knots.”’ 

Now you can just imagine the merry 
shouts of laughter that sounded through 
that house as the bal's were unwound—up- 
stairs and down. under chairs, and tables, 
behind doors, and every place you could 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


played, and it is not long until all are | 


Slip a ball through. Such a mass of spider | 


webs as filled that house no neat house- 
keeper ever saw before. 

After all the balls had been unWound, 
the hostess led us back to the stairs, and 
told us each to untie an end of the string 


and wind it into balls again, the one getting | 


theirs wound into a ball first to win a prize 
How we dd work to untangle the tangle 
someone else had mede! And it Was as 
much fun to do this as to make the tangle. 

Someone, just for a joke, took the -end 
of the ball he had unwound and tied it to 
the stair railing. This caused two persons 
to get the same ball to wind up, and left 


one ball not wound, but all was straight- | 
ened out, after a good laugh at the two | 
that got the same ball, as it kept them 


from winning the prize. 

Presently one young lady announced the 
completion of her ball, and of course car- 
ried off the prize. Did the others give up 
then? No, indeed, they were having too 
much fun, and only quit when every ball 
had been wound. 

My foster father has put up _ several 
thousand bales of prairie hay this year. I 
would much rather help with the hay mak- 
ing thar with the housework, but it is not 
customary for the girls-in our part of the 
state of Louisiana to do such work. How I 
wish it was! If you could see the rice field 
that I saw while out driving this evening, 
it would do your hearts good.—[C. Lee. 

We were to have a surprise party on ma- 
ma and papa. They did not know any- 
thing about it until that very evening, then 
my eousin came and told them that he was 
expecting a little company. In the evening 
they began to come, in teams and on foot, 
then the fun began. We danced until 12 
o’clock, then had supper, and then we all 
sat down and listened to a phonograph 4nd 
some singing. After that they all deparied, 
F. Dora Campbell, Vermont. 





It was the first time little Alfred had ever 
seen a shredded wheat biscuit. Leaning 
over, he whispered in his mother’s ear. “Oh, 
mamma, what did they soak that Turkish 
wash rag in milk for?’ 

Mother: I am surprised, Ethel, that you 
should talk so impertinently to papa. I’m 
sure you never heard me talk that way to 
him. Ethel: Well, you choosed him, and I 
didn’t. 





“Bother it! I left my watch upstairs on 
the dressing room table. I feel too tired to 
go after it. “Wait. It'll run down.” 


~* [23] 259 

There’s a right 
chimney for every 
lamp, and my 


name 1s on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, tu 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








> AT © N - 4&-page book free, 
highest references. 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C 














A Library in 
Every Home 


_I 


A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
- -The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 




















To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, ‘2 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 























a day our Gov- 
ernment Obéervers tick 
the correct time to thousands 


over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions, 


Every Elgin watch has the word. ‘‘Elgin’® 





engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 








' SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF “ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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ever published — all 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Catalogue No. 71... Ready 


PILL IN THE BLANK BELOW, CUT OUT AND MAIL TO US AT ONCE. 


Entirely new from cover to cover, containing over one thousand pages 
and illustrated by one of the best engravin 
Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 7! is now ready for delivery. If you have 
never tried us now is the time to begin. 
Fillin the blank below, cut it out and mail to us with 15 cents in either 
stamps or coin and we will send this superb Catalogue — the finest 













houses in Chicago, our 







Start with our new catalogue. 











charges prepaid. 15 
cents is all we ask 
although the actual 
postage is 26 cents 
and each catalogue 











Cut this out and mail te us with 15 cents in stamps or coin. 
Montgomery Ward &- Co., Chicago. 


Enclosed find 15 cents for which please send as soon 
as possible Catalogue Number 7! for Fali and Winter of 

































Requests will be hon: 
ored in the order they 
are received. There will = 
be a big demand so 
don’t wait. 


Ike Morgan—1080 pages; 70,000 quo- 
tations; 17,000 illustrations. 15c. 
and this catalogue is yours. 

Send TODAY. 


presses 











Catalogue No. 71 now on the press, 9 

the finest catalogue ever published: costs us almostadol. 5902 «1905 

30 buyers have worked for months | lar to publish. Beme 

Fee eee Eeice and binding | -,Dom*t put this off but —— 
are by the Lakeside Press; engrav- Se ane a Be .. Postoffice 

ings by Osgood; colored inserts by} some of your neighbors 

the American Cortes Co.;cover| 95 do likewise. 

design by the well-known artist, County State 


Cut this'out 1 
ill not be able to turn out catalogues fast enough. 
will be honored in order of their receipt. 129 






Don’t wait. There will be a big demand and the 


























Kinney’s Gravity Feed 


~~ g : 
=. : : 
~ a \ ; 
~~ hak ra - 


and easy 





Ty cee Send for circulars. 


Ensilage «¢odder Cutter 


A perfect self-feed 
ing, rapid cutting 


running machine. 


Can be adjusted in 
one minute for a 
Level Feed Machine 
for barn floor use. 








Profit in Hay Baling 


demands big capacity. u get it in the 


OUTHWIGK 
















Solid, even 
7 bales fill cars and 
save freight. Bridge? 
inches high. Press stands 
up to its work—so does the 
tier—no digging holes for wheels. 
Adapted to bank barns. King among 
balers. Write for free catalogue. 





























—_— 
The Belcher & Taylor Ag’] Tool Co.,Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 


arly Season Tite. Ever fa ULTURAL DRAIN 
an 8 


tha rained may be worked weeks 
advance of that which is un * We make all kinds of tile and 
ewer ‘Pipe 


=3 e » Red ooced Gri k, Fire Brick, Chimne 
) FERS Btn ie SRERGON 90" PPS Rtw., alan wee 








A five wire, large baie press. 

Guaranteed capacity 3 tons an hour. 
[ Migator Dox Press can bale 22 tons 
in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue, 
























Past Believing 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of in- * 
creased crops its use 

will produce. 


q 
te ar 
4 ee? 








it spreads all kinds of manure, lime, 
t, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly, 

evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. It makes no difference how hard, 

lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, . 


he Improved Kemp Manure Spreader 


I) tear it apart, make It fine and spread {t just where you want it and in any des! 

; 4 e z y desired quanti! acre. Greatly improved 
for 1902. Send for our new illustrated catalogue, which describes improvements in detail, ood tells about “How to Geow 
Big Crops." Catalogue matled free. 
member that the onty original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 


pOy ourselves, KEMP & BURPCE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y., 






















J. A. SPENCER, Box 59, Dwight, Ills. 








IZZARD” 
Feed and 


Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder 
4 and filis the silo to any height; 
all done by one machine. 

aa Sold on full guarantec. 


Write for catalogue, 
=) Joseph Dick 
ee) Agricultural Works, 


Canten, Ohlo. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WAITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, A. ¥. 
































SEE OUR GUARAWTEE OF ADV ERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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